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= New Prospects for Peace and Co-operation — 
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A LTHOUGH the Fourteenth Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly is still under way, it has 
itered its final stages, so that it is already possible to 
ake some assessments of the character of this session. 
Before pronouncing any judgment in this context it 
ay well be recalled that the United Nations, irrespective 
its influence on the development of international 
lations, reflects these relations, and the social processes 
olving in the world. 
_ This year’s session of the United Nations General 
ssembly was inaugurated in a novel situation im inter- 
itional relations, which was characterized primarily by the 
yening of talks between the representatives of the big 
ywers for the purpose of finding solutions of the existing 
‘oblems and conflicts. which have led the world into 
e present far from enviable position. The date of the 
“eee session of the General Assembly coincided 
th the arrival of the Soviet Premier, N. S. Khrushchev. 
1 his ten-day visit to the USA. 
This situation created far more favourable conditions 


~ 


7 


for the work of the General Assembly. It was clear from 
the beginning that this Assemb’y would mot have to deal 
with serious and acute conflicts and crises, as was frequently 
the case in the past. This notably improved the general © 
climate of the session and opened better prospects for a 
more constructive discussion of essential problems of 
far-reaching significance. 

The new atmosphere was reflected in the work of 
the Assembly. The tone of the General Debate and the 
discussions in the various committees changed appreciably: 
the speeches were far more conciliatory and tolerant, 
efforts were made to bring about a rapprochement of 
views on controversial issues, or else such issues were 
avoided and discussions on these subjects postponed lest 
relations should be aggravated and the situation clouded. 
Moreover there was not a single delegation which_ overtly 
opposed the policy of coexistence, while the overwhelming 
majority explicitly stressed the need of cooperation, in 
the spirit of such a policy. The policy of coexistence, in 
words at least, became gemerally recognized as the sole 


one that would enable international relations to emerge 
from the present. impasse. 

It is interesting, however, that just in this atmosphere, 
when negotiations as a method of securing the abatement 
of international tension acquired their maximum affirma- 
tion — which was undoubtedly also the merit of the UN 
— certain’ views were expressed that, just for this reason, 
the significance of the United Nations would decline, 
that its activities would be hampered and, to a certain 
degree, relegated to the background. It was stressed that 
if international problems were settled by direct negotiat- 
ions between the big powers, and conflicts thus avoided 
and crises settled, the United Nations would be deprived 
of their present and rightful role. 

These opinions, which were always formulated in 
the form of concern for the fate of the United Nations, 
actually only expressed opposition to the policy of 
negotiation and abatement of tension. The attitude 
towards the ten-member Disarmament Committee which 
was formed outsile of the United Nations on the basis 
of bloc parity was characteristic in this respect. While 
the Yugoslav Government accepted the Committee, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was created on a bloc 
basis, in consideration of the fact that under certain 
conditions and at a given stage it might do a very useful 
job — all the more so as, realistically speaking, disarm- 
ament cannot be imagined without the consent and agree- 
ment of the big powers which possess nuclear armaments 
— opposition to the Committee came from those who 
had never distinguished themselves particularly 
for their resistance to bloc division of the world. Later, 
however, when there appeared the possibility (genuine 
or imaginary) that negotiations and agreements between 
the big powers would not necessarily result in pacif cation 
and peaceful cooperation, but might even have a contrary 
effect, namely that of strengthening power politics and 
bloc division, these same circles which denounced the 
Committee of Ten began arguing that it would be best 
if the entire problem of d’sarmament were abandoned to 
the Committee, while the United Nations would be left 
merely to conduct a general, abstract, Platonic discussion 
on disarmament. 

The opinion were also advanced that in the era of 
pacification and negotiation between the big powers, the 
role of the small, independent, non-aligned countries 
would decline. Such a concept of the role of these 
countries was not limited to.a mere expression of opinion, 
for certain tendencies to minimize the role of these 
countries and restrict their activities were also noticeable 
during the session. 

The mere fact that a new course of negotiations and 
a‘leviation of the cold war was adopted, testifies to the 
support of U.N. policy amd influence. Moreover, the 
number of new independent countries in the United 
Nations which, in their struggle for more complete 
emancipation and the transcending of the colonial heritage. 
are inevitably directing themselves towards a non- 
aligned policy of coexistence, is increasing steadily. The 
fact that a parallel struggle is being waged to enlist 
these countries on the side of the blocs, and draw them 
into them, thus hindering their free deve'opment and 
progress, changes nothing in essence. During the session 
these countries either took the initiative or played an 
important part in the discussions and passing of resolutions 


non-independent territories, Algeria, the under-developed 


great and small alike, to assure the smoothest and mos} 


on a wholes series of eroblnc such as the question of | 


countries, nuclear explosions, etc. Besides this, the number |) 
of bloc countries which, under given conditions, take up§ 
a stand contrary to bloc conceptions and bloc policy on 
many concrete issues, is increasing. The big powers must} 
therefore take in account, not omly the attitudes of the 
non-aligned countries, but also the attitude of thosef 
countries which belong their own ‘blocs, and find} 
compromise solutions for them. This has been definitely} 
noticeable in the work of the United Nations during the} 
past few years, and even more so in the work of this} 
year’s General Assembly, notwithstanding the fact that} 
voting on individual crucial issues still proceeded accord-} 
ing to the existing bloc allegiance and in the presencef} 
of cold war elements. 

It may be affirmed in fact that the attitude of the 
blocs is necessarily loosing its bloc character. The relations} 
within the individual blocs are undeniably changing allf 
the time, and these changes affect their character, so that 
elements of decay are becoming increasingly apparent } 
within the bloc framework, which is becoming too narrow, 
for the new tendencies and processes. 

Judging by al symptoms the blocs are becoming} 
an historical anachronism which cannot be preserved, iff 
the world really wishes to emerge from a situation wh'chf} 
contains the permanent threat of global war and embark 
on the road of peace and progress. It might be said that} 
endeavours to brng about the adoption of the principles 
of coexistence parallel with the preservation, consolida- 
tion and expansion of the blocs — efforts to establ sh 
some sort of permanent coexistence between the blocs 
are inherenty contradictory, as the existence of blocs isi 
the manifestation of precisely that state of affairs whichil 
should be changed, while the present course to pacificatio: 
and peaceful cooperation is the consequence of objectivell 
development, which has put international affairs in a statell 
rendering a thorough and far reaching change in inter 
national relations imperative. 

This year’s session of the United Nations Genera 
Assembly indicates that in sp'te of the presence an 
intermittent resurgence of cold war elements, a new 
course has been adopted. The discussion on the cessation 
of nuclear explosions, the adoption of a resolution o 
global and total disarmament, the importance assigned te 
economic problems, primarily those of the under-developed 
countries, the manner in which the co‘onial problems 
were discussed, testify to the beginning of a new stage 
of development in international relations. 

Apart from this, there is obviously no doubt tha 
today the most responsible statesmen, irrespective of thei 
plans and intentions, have reached the conclusion tha‘ 
it is impossible to continue the straining of relations 
and stirring up antagonisms, as this will inevitably lead 
to catastrophe, so that conditions for the adoption of ¢ 
new course which opens prospects of pacification and 
cooperation are being created. ) 

Contemplated in the light of these prospects, the 
future will depend on the efforts made by al peoples} 


rapid development of this process. It is only natural tha 
the United Nations, as the expression and instrument o} 
international cooperation, should play a significant role 
in the development of this process, 


4 be HISTORY of the idea of Balkan co-operation, 
jn the sense of intra-Balkan rapprochement, pe- 
‘etrates several decades into the past, during the course 
‘f which it has appeared in various guises, according to 
where and when it originated. The more visionary in- 

viduals and the freedom movements in individual Bal- 
‘an countries dreamt of a Balkans which would belong 
» the Balkan peoples in one form or another. Such 
reams and projects were probably express ve of the as- 


‘elationships in this peninsula, which sometimes seemed 
‘¢ a sore appendix in the body of Europe, and some- 
es like a powder keg in the south. 

Between the two World Wars, in harmony with the 
neral development, Balkan co-operation emerged from 
ie team of vague dreams and projects, and more 
mgible efforts were made to realize it through inter- 
‘tate combinations and agreements, all of which without 
’xception ultimately remained a dead letter. In the ma- 
Ority of the countries of that time, or perhaps in all 
them, there was a lack both of the necessary poli- 
cal realism ani any sense of responsibility whether 
onal or towards the surrounding area — and that 
where al the efforts broke down however sincere 
worthy they might have been. 

After the Second World War the general picture of 
tionships in the Balkan Peninsula underwent a con-~- 
erable change, In this period the efforts were inte- 
ing and instructive, and based on different and more 
id foundations, although they were restricted in scope. 
In this period Europe, and the Balkans were in the 
tip of the cold war, which split the European area, 
Ad also divided and separated the Balkan Peninsula. 
x familiar reasons, Greece and Turkey sided with 
Western policy, while the other countries, with the ex- 
ption of Yugoslavia, took their place within the fra- 
work of the Eastern community. Uncommitted to the 
itside groups, Yugoslavia adhered to her own independ- 
it stand. Her aim then was, as it is today, to hold 
self and the Balkans as remote as possible from the 
id war and other complications, for the sake of the 
aintenance of peace and independence, in accordance 
ith which aim she made the greatest efforts, to adjust 
1 pee! attitude and position between the antagonistic 


Starting from the assumption that such relationships 
the Balkans were the product of temporary disloca- 
Sns in the world and the result of a certain necessity, 
igoslavia deemed it necessary and useful to seek in 
ich relationships a form of intra-Balkan co-operation 
hich on the one hand wou'd correspond, if only in a 
lited measure, to the needs of the time, and which on 
e other would offer prospects of safeguarding for the 


iration to put an end to the backward and semi-colonial . 


x | The Balkans Today 


by Djordje JERKOVIC 


whole Balkan policy the advantages which Yugoslavia 
anticipated for herself from her own independent policy. 

It was under these auspices that the familiar forms 
of tripartite co-operation between Yugoslavia,’ Greece 
and Turkey in various domains were devised, among 
which the economic, political and cultural domains were 
envisaged as durable, as the beginning of long-term 
Balkan co-operation. This was to have led eventually to. 
emancipation in the Balkans as a regional whole, af- 
fording conditions and opportunity for movement in that 
direction. : 

As has been reiterated at various junctures, the 
Cyprus dispute between Greece and Turkey, accompanied 
by certain other and minor differences, led to a certain 
delay and a weaken’ng of co-operation in its tripartite 
form, so that it was subsequently continued mainly in 
the form of solid and fruitful co-operation between Gree- 
ce and Yugoslavia. 

In all its phases tripartite co-operation has remained 
to this day one of the first examples of active co-existence, 
and has represented am active effort of three coun- 
tries in the Balkan area to exclude both the cold and 
the hot war from the Balkans, and by combined efforts 
to steer that area towards consolidation anj general 
emancipation, in accordance with its regional specific 
features. j 
The extent to which, in those difficult moments 
and complicated relationships, the tripartite policy has 
been inspired by faith in the final realization of those 
aims only through the co-operation of all parts of the 
Balkan area, regardless of their differences, is evidenced 
by the fact that all the instruments of the tripartite 
co-operation have kept the door open for more exten- 
sive participation and generally for corresponding ex- 
pansion. 

The tripartite declaration regarding Albania — to 
the effect that her independence is an element of sta- 
bility in the Balkans — both in view of the time when it 
came, and the spirit with which it was imbued, amd 
perhaps of the impact it made, is just one of the numerous 
proofs of the far-seeing and constructive political 
thinking that guides the Balkan policy of the three 
countries, whose value is in no way minimized by the 
fact that the mentioned document may be forgotten or 
underrated. 

There now appears to be a more favourable climate 
in various parts of the Balkans for initiating and re- 
viving Balkan co-operation within an enlarged regional 
framework. 

The relationships inside this area, do mot appear, 
however, to have marked such headway in recent years 
as to eliminate the state of affairs which existed after 
the Second World-War, during the period of the cold 


war. More accurately, while the cold war itself, and 
the causes which’ made it extend into the Balkan area 
obviously are not so acute today as they were in past 
years, there is no unanimous conviction that it has com- 
pletely retreated, that its causes have been removed, or 
that the atmosphere has changed. 


Some outstanding problems between various coun- 
tries have not been settled, even partially, and the bi- 
lateral relations between individual countries are far 
from being governed by even an elementary conception 
of good-neighbour relations, and  political-propaganda 
actions and campaigns, with overtones of interference 
in internal affairs, and tending to assume some form of 
political pressure on the part of a group of countries 
against Yugoslavia, are still fairly widespread. 


The principles of active co-existence, which are in- 
creasingly being adopted in the contemporary world as 
principles of behaviour between nations and states — 
including mutual respect, non-interference, independence, 
equality, and so on — have not yet been adopted among 
all the Ba’kan countries as rules for everyday practical 
policy and behaviour. One has the impression that this area 
is still a considerable distance from the point at which 
one might anticipate true broad forms of fruitful co- 
operation under the general recognition that national 
and regional considerations must be its starting point 
and that the emancipation of this area, its peace and 
consolidation in a pacified world, must be the com- 
mon aim. 

In truing to arrive at some conclusion which would 
have a practical value and illuminate future orientation, 
one realizes, that a dual road must inevitably be fol- 
lowed: that of the preliminary gradual settiement of 
those open problems between individual countries in this 
area which are an obstacle to the regulation of bilateral 
relations; and the establishment of good-neighbour co- 
operation and confidence. Later, or perhaps concurrently, 
comes the search for the appropriate method of deter- 
mining the concrete and general conditions, and the 
suitable procedures and work techniques which would 
provide the answer to the question as to how, when and 
where to make a start so as to attain the generally 
accepted aims. It is beyond dispute that there should 
first be created an atmosphere of confidence, good-will 
and mutual benefit, followed or accompanied by the 
establishment of the material foundation upon which 
wou.d gradually be evolved forms and actions, on a 
general regional co-operation level. 


Former and current examples of Balkan co-operation, 
notably that between Greece and Yugoslavia, on lines 
of a tripartite Balkan policy, as well as the attendant 
successes recorded in all fields between these two coun- 
tries, which are inspired by national and regional inte- 
rests and ideals, constitute a valuable source of experience 
and instruction. The principles from which that co- 
operation started and upon which it has proceeded remain 
durable. With its content and the forms it has taken, 
they represent the foundation on which it can be further 
promoted, for everything in the countries of this 
area points to the eventual adaptation of the practice 
of this co-operation by other parts of the Balkans, to 
the establishment of good relations in their coumtries 
and in this area as a whole. 


_ Non-block Leaders Meet Again 


Gf Bee NEW visit to Yugoslavia of the Premier of 
Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk, coincides with 


significant attempts to overcome the cold war and — 


establish a more favourable outlook in international 
relations. Besides echoing the mutual aspirations of Yu- 
goslavia and Cambodia, which are inspired by princip'es 
of active and peaceful co-existence, this new situation 
in international relations lends particular political im- 
portance to the conversations between President Tito 
and Premier Sihanouk. : 

The beginnings of co-operation between Yugoslavia 
and Cambodia date back to the days when the non- 
bloc countries were the solitary pioneers of active co- 
existence, whose policy then became formed, as the 
negation of those postulates which determined the 
participation of the bloc-groups in the cold war. The 
activity of the uon-bloc countries in the realization 
of aims which were treated by many as utopian and 
illusory, was marked by extraordinary political vision 
and preparedness for full commitment in the efforts to 
surmount the countless barriers which the blocs had 
erected in their policy of force and exclusiveness. Neither 
measuring their principles with bloc yardsticks, nor 
adjusting their actions to bloc conceptions, the non- 
bloc countries, among them Yugoslavia and Cambodia, 
worked painstakingly for a cause which must lead to 
durable and far-reaching results on the wider inter- 
national level. 


The relaxation of tension in East-West relations is 
the best confirmation of the h’storical justification of 
the path pursued by the non-bloc countries, uot only 
because the blocs themselves have had to realize the 
absurdity of continuing the policy of force and intole- 
rance, but because the non-bloc countries have largely 
contributed to this development. Consequently it is 
unreasonable and far from practical politics to try, as 
many are doing today, to isolate the non-bloc countries 


from the efforts which are being made to ease world 


tension and to confine those efforts exclusively to inter- 
bloc relationships. That there should be a relaxation 
of tension between one bloc and another is both in- 


dispensable and natural, for the greatest strain has in 


fact existed in their relations, but the actual scope of 
active and peaceful co-existence is far larger and more 
comprehensive; and it is unthinkable and unattainable 
without the active participation of all, part‘cularly of 
the non-bloc countries. Certain crises: which have 


occurred recently — in the relations between India and- 


China for example — by no means weaken the policy 
of the non-bloc countries but actually demonstrate the 
dangers invited by deviating from the principles of 
active co-existence, as Peking has done. 


Viewed from this standpoint, the new meeting 
between Prince Sihanouk and President Tito is shown 
to be of great significance in the further development 
of the policy of active co-existence, and in apprais‘ng 
the contribution made to it by the independent countries. 
The two leaders will, no doubt, review an extens‘ve 
range of international themes and exchange opinions 
on many fateful questions of today. They will a'so 
examine the possibilities for wider bilateral co-operat‘ou. 
This further visit of the Prem‘er of Cambodia therefore 
marks a new stage in the relations between Yugoslavia 
and Cambodia, that distant Asian country toward which 
the Yugoslav people cherish feelings of sincere and 
proven friendship. 


|WIEWS AND OPINIONS 


NE ENGAGEMENT follows another on Algerian 
battle fields. The war which has entered its sixth 
year has-not weakened the National Liberation Army. 
On the contrary, increasing encounters with a superior 
‘and moder army, an army possessing such power as 
(ithe French army, have tempered and strengthened it. 
# With every assault and every encounter the Algerian 
army learns new methods of warfare, enabling it always 
ito outwit the tactics of the French army, an army which 
thas engaged all its outstanding war strategists. 


Regular and modern in its formation and weapons, 
the National Liberation Army of Algeria is essentially 


‘the people in order that they may create better living 
conditions for themselves. It must never lose the initia- 
if tive: whem it strikes it must strike like lightening. The 
enemy must never lay its hands upon it. 

ll Should the National Liberation Army of Algeria 
Nimit itself to directing its attacks exclusively at the 
French regular army, the Algerian army would lose its 
evolutionary character. In other words, this would mean 
Wignoring the actual state of affairs, resulting from the 
Wisocial and economic order which was unjustly imposed 
by the French colonizers in 1830. The war waged bet- 
i} ween the two armies in Algeria would not in the least 
‘upset the French imperialists if it did not cut deeply 
into their vital interests and if it did not point to the 
)) imstability of their privileges and their power. The Na- 
‘tional Liberation Army must, consequently, aim at the 
‘destruction of the material basis of French administration 
l] in order to weaken iits economic potential. 

The war imposed the need to create three types of 
j detachments within the People’s Liberation Army: ,Mu- 
}) zahidina“ , » Musebilina* and_,Fidajina“. 


|  »Muzahidina“ detachments are composed mostly of 
} proved and experienced fighters, armed with most ‘up- 
to-date weapons, which attack and pursue regular French 
| | troops. »Muzahidina“ are made up of groups, sections, 
“companies and batallions.1 However, this organizational 
tructure can vary. Specific military assignments, the 
ifferences in terrain, demand such strategy. Army for- 
ations cannot be identical in mountainous regions and 
Jains. 


1 The group comprises 11 to 13 soldiers. Three groups 
make a section. The section represents a basic, independent. 
Mobile military unit of the National Liberation Army. Three 
sections make up a company. Three or more companies one 
battalion. 
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National Liberation Army of Algeria in the Fight 
for Liberation 


by Krim BELKASSEM 


First Vice-Premier and Minister of War of the Temporary Algerian Government 


When assigning operations care is taken of poli- 
tical and military aspects specific for each region. It is 
absolutely necessary for the army to be everywhere, but 
its location varies, depending upon the military aims 
and upon the distribution of the enemy forces im our 
country. 

Various forms of encounters and clashes with the 
French army have taken place, it all depends on whether 
or not the French army is aware of our presence. The 
guiding and fundamental principle is to maintain the 
initiative and the freedom of deciding whether we should 
engage the French army or not. At the outset the Al 
gerian army was satisfied with setting up ambushes for 
military convoys, and in harassing police stations in 
order to menace and frighten them. An ambush, whether 
it is the result of previous intelligence or chance, calls 
for great and expert skill. One should know how best 
to use manpower and arms in battle. The choice of po- 
sition is of inestimable importance. There are leaders 
in the Algerian National Liberation Army who by 
accurate calculations can estimate the losses which their 
units will suffer during an attack. In case of a convoy, 
it is imperative to determine danger spots (radio: stations, 
field arti‘lery, etc.), to establish the movement of enemy 
vehicles in order to choose the best location for an 
ambush. The choice of weapons and their distribution 
play a decisive role: machine-guns and rifles are always 
used by the spearheads. Although the ordinary rifle 
has been discarded as a war weapon, it is nevertheless 
very handy in an ambush. Well loaded with heavy lead 
the rifle is very effective at close range, although great 
care should be taken not to draw the attention of the 
enemy, to stay motionless, still, without speaking or 
making a sound, without smoking and not to leave 
uncovered any object which could shine or flash in 
the sun. ; 

The enemy, not expecting anything, falls right into 
the ambush. Fierce and blinding fire marks the beginning 
of an attack. Every gun sows death. Bazookas and ma- 
chine-guns thunder, shelling trucks and armoured cars. 
The enemy radio stations and machine-gun posts are 
silenced, too surprised even to act or to call for help. 
They have neither the time nor the means. Three to 
four minutes are sufficient to destroy the enemy’s main 
striking force. The second phase of the operation is just 
as sudden: assault. Large number of fighters pounce 
upon the trucks, armoured cars and tanks, overcoming 
every resistance. After this, the mopping-up operations 
follow: enemy arms and ammunition, as well as docu- _ 
ments, are collected, everything else is destroyed. The 


arms and documents are valuable booty for us. After 
this, our troops retreat from the scene of battle before 
the enemy reinforcements are rushed in. 

A well-planned and organized ambush is a most 

profitable operation for our troops and most deadly for 
the enemy forces. An ambush surprises the enemy and 
he is destroyed before he has time to recover from the 
shock. On the other hand an ambush can turn into an 
»accrochage“2 where there is a great disparity in the 
number of fighters engaged. The French army engages 
most of its forces stationed on a given territory, accom- 
panied by aircraft. Our troops, under such circumstances, 
must attack the ememy on different fronts. The su- 
periority in such an encounter is maintained by the one 
who keeps cool-headed, this being absolutely necessary 
for precise middle-range firing. 
\ Our troops must advance before the enemy. and 
occupy the strategic points in the battle field. We must 
camouflage mine-throwers and field guns. Machine-guns 
must be placed on the highest vantage points in order 
to dominate the plains, challenge aircraft and charge 
the enemy. It is also necessary to resort frequently to 
military tricks, or to conduct a swift and unnoticed trans- 
‘fer of some of our units in order to. cause confusion in 
the enemy ranks. Hence, iit is mot an isolated occuramce, 
thanks to the flexible tactics our fighters apply in 
,accrochage”, for French troops to open fire upon one 
another, while French aircraft batter away at their own 
units. 


Excellent knowledge of the terrain is one of the 
preconditions for success. 

During the initial stages the arms at our disposal 
were very obsolete. The Algerian National Liberation 
Army used hunting and old military rifles in its en- 
gagements with the occupyimg forces. The chief weapon 
of our fighters was their courage amd firm belief in the 
justice of the cause for which they were fighting. How- 
ever, the first victories over the French army made it 
possible for us to capture modern weapons, automatic 
guns and machine-guns. Our greatest source of supplies 
during this stage was the French army itself. An Alge- 
rian fighter was left to his own resources to supply 
himse:f with arms. We were witnesses of scenes, both 
moving and commanding admiration, when a partisan, 
ignoring the bullets hissing by, would leap forward and 
wrest the arms from the enemy or when he was ready 
to seize the equipment! Thanks to the experience gained 
in victories over the French, the contributions of the 
entire Algerian population, both in manpower and fi- 
nancial means, and the assistance from allies, the Na- 
tional Liberation Army has become a force that is well 
armed and equipped, unwavering in its determination to 
win, to- become even better mobilized and organized on 
its way to complete victory. 

Ambush no longer represents a chief method of 
exhausting the enemy. Today the army of Algeria 
engages. the enemy, provokes ,,accrochage“, encircles 
cities, attacks, assaults and captures police outposts and 
stations. The change from ambush to ,,accrochage“ and 
from menacing police stations to their total annihilation, 
is a great step in the evolution of our struggle. In other 


2 The insurgents call their clashes with the French 
troops ,accrochage“, using a French term. (Editor). 
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words, the Algerian National Liberation Army is today 
sufficiently armed and equipped to ‘be able successfully 
to oppose the colonial forces which number about one 
million men (almost all of their infantry, half of their 
naval and air force). Great and large-scale operations 


are a tangible proof of this. 
»Muzahidina“ detachments are an army in the ‘ 
full sense of the word: the fighters of these detachments 
are selected men, experienced, tempered and disciplined, }' 
reliable and quick in action. They are usually recruited }" 
from ancillary detachments which have gone through }! 
some stiff and fierce fighting. The ancillary detachments ; 
are known as ,Musebil’na“ or ,Fidajina“, depending }" 
upon their field of operation. h 
»Musebilina* are peasants and people living in }" 
mountainous regions. In the Algerian war peasamts are }* 
playing an outstanding part. They are a personification }}" 
of Algerian insurgents of all ages. Military outposts of 
the National Liberation Army of Algeria which they hold fi 
either in the closed-off? or free zones throughout the ji 
entire country are a symbol! of Algeria that was fighting fh 
a thousand years or a hundred years ago. They carry ji 
out difficult and most complex operations. They are the 


guardians that stand on vigil day and night. No one can 
leave a place and go to another without being noticed 
and without being under their vigilant control. ,Muse- 
bilina* are in charge of mail and food supplies which 
they dispatch from one outpost to another. They serve 
as guides, since, owing to their mountainous origin, they 
possess faculties not inherent in others, such as: excellent 


3 Closed-off zones are those zones which can be entered 
only with the permission of the French military authorities. 
(Editor). 
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Bes vicdec of the terrain, es aad and endurance, in 
other words they are inexhaustible. 


4 Musebilina“ are also very courageous and full 
of initiative. They take part in the struggle of the 
People’s Liberation Army with enthusiasm. They are 


destroying projects which colonialism erected in the 
| Plains and villages of Algiers. Their assignment is to 
{| carry on sabotage in villages and on the outskirts of 
{|} cities (destruction of communications, electric power ge- 
ch nerators, etc.). They assist the engineer corps of the 


National Liberation Army. The ,Musebilina“ assault 
and overrun the farms of French ,,colons“, which they 
have transformed into small military forts and mine 
‘roads and railways as well. Furthermore, the ,,Musebilina“ 
are constructing new communication lines of which the 
enemy headquarters has no knowledge. 


In cities, workers and students co-operate. They 
comprise the ,Fidajina“. This actually is a secret orga- 
“nization which must act upon intelligence received from 
the National Liberation Army and liquidate every well- 
known colonist or traitor. 

Tehere is not a single section of territory where the 
‘National Liberation Army does not operate through one 
of its existing units: ,,Muzahidina“, ,Musebilina“ and 
»ridajina“. 

The activities of all three units are co-ordinated 
and commanded by a uniform military authority. 


HERE are three different factors which are taking part 
¢ in the process of colonial liberation of Africa, each 
‘in a different manner. These are the United Nations, the colonial 
' powers, and the African peoples themselves. The United Na- 

tions are in favour of the liquidation of colonialism primarily 
‘by the force of anti-colonialist principles proclaimed in the 
{| Charter as well as through its concrete decisions on the acqui- 
f| Sition of independence by the colonies now under a trusteeship 
"system. Finally, its influence is felt in the pressure exerted on 
the colonialists and the incentive given to the non-independ- 
ent peoples by the example of the colonial possessions which 
_ have acquired independence on the basis of United Nations 
decisions. The United Nations Organization is consequently 
"invested with an extremely significant role as regards the at- 
j} ‘ining of independence of the African peoples. 
“ The United Nations differs essentially from the pre-war 
| League of Nations in this respect. It was still considered in 
' the League of Nations that colonialism was a legitimate 
| system of justified tutorship of the developed and rich coun- 
| tries over those which were backward and underdeveloped, and 
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4 * In numbers 230 and 231 we have published the first two 
| articles on the development of independence movement in 
_ Africa written by L. Erven. 


~The young men of Algeria are volunteering en 


_masse to join the army. Great attention is paid to new 


recruits. They must have the necessary qualifications 
and must be fit for strenuous and ardous tasks. The 
army needs tested men. A fighter must be able to: resist 
every temptation. Another proof of readiness and ability 
is am assassination: a new recruit, before he is qualified 
to join the army must, assassinate at least one colonizer 
or known traitor. An assassination means an end of 
probation period for every candidate of the National 
Liberation Army. Exceptions to this rule are considered 
only in case of those persons who possess outstanding 
skill or qualities of primary importance for the National 
Liberation Army. 


The fighters of the National Liberation Army are 
revolutionaries, fully conscious of their responsibilities. 
They are weil familiar with the aims, means and pros- 
pects for a better future of their country. They are a 
large family in which freely-accepted discipline, soli- 
darity and brotherhood prevails. Nevertheless, this iron 
discipline does not prevent the soldiers, commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers, without exception, from 
being true revolutionaries, united in the struggle, with 
the same misery and sufferings. They feed on the same 
food and at the same place. There are no differences in 
this respect. An officer’s rank is his obligation and not 
his privilege. 


Independence Movement in Africa 
— Role of the United Nations — 


} by L. ERVEN 


that this was the most suitable way to fulfil the civilising 
mission of the developed countries in the undeveloped ones. 
This conception was inspired, not only by the economic in- 
terest of one class, but also by a firm belief in their rights, 
deriving from racial superiority. The United Nations doctrine 
on the colonial problem, as formulated in the principles and 
institutions of the Charter, is absolutely contrary to this. It 
is anti-colonial in essence. According to this doctrine, co- 
lonialism is only an artifical aggregation of privileges assumed 
by some developed capitalist countries before the war, and 
it is gradually disappearing as it is contrary to the principles 
of equality and equal rights of peoples, the right to seif- 
determination and free self-government, human rights, and 
hence incompatible with all the the principles on which the 
international community should be based. This doctrine re- 
cognizes that the backward and under-developed non-self- 
governing peoples in the colonies lack the necessary conditions 
for independence, but it considers their backward. state, not 
as a justification of colonialism, but as an undesirable state 
of affairs, which should be improved and eliminated as soon as 
possible, so as to enable the peoples oppressed by such con- 
ditions to benefit by their right to independence. The United 
Nations Charter dedicated three separate chapters to the 
colonial problem, in which the obligations of the colonial 
powers towards the peoples of their colonies were proclaimed, 
an international trusteeship system set up, and a Trusteeship 
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Council established as a special agency of international con- 
‘trol over the fulfilment of the obligations which were laid 
down by the Charter.tn the sphere of colonial policy and which 
were assumed by the colonial powers on acceding to the 
Organization. This is the first time, moreover, that a system 
of international controls was established in this sphere, in 
which the colonial powers had hitherto brooked no inter- 
ference. The essence of this system consists in the. obligation 
both of the colonial powers and the United Nations agen- 
cies in which trusteeship powers were vested, to prepare these 
peoples for self-government and independence by assuring 
political, economic and social progress and by the creation 
of appropriate forms of self-government in the colonies. Con- 
sequently the ultimate goal of the Trusteeship System of the 
United Nations is gradually to enable the non-self-governing 
peoples to acquire their independence. 

In view of the principles that inspire it and the methods 
foreseen for theif carrying out the United Nations Organiza- 
tion appears as the major factor in the development of anti- 
colonial movements and the liquidation of colonialism in the 
world. Comparison of the League of Nations Covenant with 
the United Nations Charter, and their respective attitudes to 
colonialism, shows clearly the degradation of the ‘colonial 
system in the eyes of the world and the progress made in 
_ the idevelopment of anti-colonialism in In'ternational Law 

after World War II. 

Needless to say, the United Nations system has not 
always functioned perfectly in practice. The tension in inter- 
national relations, the cold war and the bloc antagonisms 
which characterized the entire post-war period were reflected 
in the United Nations, thus often influencing the attitude 
of its member-countries when individual colonial problems were 
deliberated. The influence of the United Nations in the sphere 
of colonial relations, therefore, was not always efficacious 
to the extent warranted by the objective application of the 
Charter. Although the number of colonial powers in the United 
Nations is comparatively small, and colonialism never enjoyed 
any particular credit among the majority of countries, the 
struggles waged by the peoples of the dependent territories for 
emancipation and independence often failed to obtain’ the 
support of the majority, as they were considered from the 
position of bloc discipline and ideological solidarity by a cer- 
tain number of countries, which obviously believed that the 
interests of the capitalist system and the world balance of 
power were involved in these disputes. 


The situation has notably changed in this respect during 
the past few years, as a result of the broader membership 
of the Organization. Membership in the United Nations rose 
from 51 at the beginning to 82 countries at the present time. 
The influx of new members altered the physiognomy of some 
United Nations agencies and the numerical ratios within them. 

. The anti-colonial doctrine, and the principles on which the 
Charter laid down the colonial policy of the United Nations, 
received vigorous support from the majority of the new mem- 
bers. Membership was increased primarily by the admission 
of new states which were themselves created in the process 
of the liquidation of colonialism, and are thus logically the 
protagonists and advocates of an anticolonial policy. 


Nonetheless, all obstacles to the large-scale and objective 
carrying out of the principles of the Charter in the problems 
created by individual colonial powers through the suppression 
of national liberation movements in those of their possessions 
which have not been placed under the trusteeship system, have 
not yet been overcome owing to the above-mentioned reasons, 
and to the tendency to vacillate in the interpretation of 
the Charter provisions regarding the exemption from the 
scope of competence of UNO of problems which belong to 
the internal jurisdiction of states. It is a routine practice for 
colonialists who wish to avoid an awkward debate in the 
United Nations, or justify their failure to implement resolu- 
tions and recommendations which they have no intention of 
carrying out, to-invoke the clause of non-interference in in- 
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‘ternal affairs, although it is obvious that the matter on hand 
is regulated by a collective international treaty such as the © 


Charter. 


In the process of liquidation of the colonial system in 
Africa, the role of the United Nations as the exponent of — 


the international trusteeship system under which all the former 
German and some Italian colonies im Africa have been 
placed — with the exception of the former German colony 
of South-West Africa — is particularly significant. This co- 
lony should also have been placed under trusteeship, but the 
Union of South Africa as the mandatory power avoided this. 
The Union of South Africa, which provides a flagnant exam- 
ple of the violation of obligations imposed by the Charter 
where colonialism and racial discrimination are concerned, 
refused to conclude a Trusteeship agreement for this colony, 


thus denying the competence of the Trusteeship Council over _ 


the colony of South-West Africa by this arbitrary and wilful 
action. 


After World War I the victorious powers deprived the 
vanquished of their colonies and divided them among the 
other colonial powers, who were to administrate them as 
mandatories of the League of Nations. It was thus that 
the German colonies in Africa were shared out. The Ca- 
meroons and Togoland in Central Africa were divided be- 
tween Great Britain and France, German East Africa was 
divided between Belgium (which received Ruanda Urundi) and 
Great Britain (Tanganyika), while the Union of South Af- 
rica assumed possession of German South-West Africa. The 
United Nations took over these colonies as trusteeship ter- 
ritories after World War II, while leaving them under the 
same mandatary administration. The task of the mandatary 
powers was to prepare these territories for independence. 


Another course was adopted for the former Italian colo- 
nies in Africa after World War II. Libya, which was occupied 
by the British and French troops during the war, was not 
converted into a trusteeship territory, and acquired independent 
status in 1952. Eritrea, which was occupied by the British 
during the war, was liberated from Italian administration and 
united with Ethiopia as an independent autonomous federal 
unit by decision of the United Nations. According to a United 
Nations decision Italian Somaliland was temporarily returned 
to Italian administration over a ten-year period, with the pro- 
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vision its independence be proclaimed after the lapse of this 
‘term (1960). 

It seemed: at one time that the problem of Somaliian inde- 
| pendence would lead to complications in that part of Af- 
tica. There was a British plan proposed by the Labour govern- 
ment of that time, for the creation of a Greater Somaliland, 
which would be formed by the merging of British and French 
Somaliland with the Italian Somaliland Protectorate and the 
incorporation of the Ethiopian province of Ogaden into this 
‘state. The vindication of this plan was the lack of economic 
conditions for the independence of Italian Somaliland. Its 
opponents denounced it as an expression of the British desire 
to insure their influence in the new independent Somaliland. 
The plan was strongly opposed by Ethiopia and was aban- 
doned by the subsequent, Conservative, government. But the 
‘idea of creating a Greater Somaliland has not been dropped, 


Somaliland, which is likely to be activated after the proclam- 
ation of independence. 

- Libya, Eritrea and Somaliland were freed of colonial de- 
pendence by means of United Nations decisions. Two former 

German colonies in Central Africa — the Cameroons and To- 
goland — will acquire independence in the same way, as 
the British and French mandates expire in 1960. 

_ ~ The proclamation of independence of the Cameroons iand 
Togoland is linked with certain problems created by the di- 
vision of these territories between Great Britain and France, 
and the effects of different internal administration. British 
Togoland presents greater complications. 

The French parts of the Cameroons and Togoland were 
not incorporated into the administration of other French 
possession in Africa, but had their own administration as 
mandatary territories, and so their transition to independence 
in 1960 will be relatively easy. According to statements made 
by the French government, the population of these territories 
will decide on the further relations with France, by way of 
plebiscite. Judging by the present situation, the tendency 
prevails among the population to continue certain forms o* 
‘cooperation with France, but on the basis of independence. 

The British parts of the Cameroons and Togoland were 
included in the administration of the neighbouring British 
possessions — Nigeria and the Gold Coast (Ghana). Thus in- 
‘tegrated, these parts were divided so that the North Came~ 
toons were incorporated in the administrative system of 
‘Northern Nigeria and the Southern Cameroons into that of 
Southern Nigeria. British Togoland was also similarly divided 
‘into two administrative systems. 

: The purpose of this policy was certainly to enable the 
‘gradual absorption of these two former German colonies 
} during the term of mandate, and thus integrate them in the 

“colonies of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. This objective must 
now have been abandoned, as Ghana has already become an 
B independent country, amd Nigeria is on the eve of becoming 
one. But the situation for the peoples of the British Came- 
qt ‘toons is complicated, as they will have to choose among 

~ several solutions — individual independence, union with the 
‘French Cameroons, or union with Nigeria. These tendencies 
§ “are already conflicting in political movements in the Came- 
#} roons. Political wmrest is increasing as the date of independ- 
ence draws nearer. The Trusteeship Council has been re- 
‘quested to postpone the plebiscite on this question until] 1961. 


Only two former German colonies, Ruanda Urundi and 
| Tanganyika, will remain under the international trusteeship 
system (Belgian and British mandates respectively). In both 
‘colonies however, independence movements are developing 
1) rapidly and requests have already submitted to the Trusteeship 
Council to accelerate and set the precise term within which 
independent status will be granted. 

By applying the principles of the Charter in the solution 
of colonial problems within the framework of the international 
usteeship system, the United Nations has freed several for- 
ner dependent territories in North and Central Africa by its 


and there is a political movement with such a programme in- 


direct decisions. The liberation of these territories affords a 


vivid example of the abolition of the colonial system in ter= 
ritories under trusteeship, by way of direct intervention on 
the part of UNO. 


The abolition of colonialism and the advent of new inde- . 
pendent states in the insuficiently developed regions of Af- 
rica confronts the United Nations with new, extensive and 
significant tasks. The building up of African independence has 
not been concluded by the proclamation of independent status. 
The problem of under-developed countries and their unfa- 
vourable position with regard to the developed countries has, 
become increasingly acute and significant with the advent of 
a series of new independent and economically underdeveloped 
national communities, devoid of their own resources and the 
skilled technical staff they need to rescue their economies — 
from their present backward state. A large scale planned, and 
coordinated international economic and social policy of ex- 
tension of organized assistance to under-developed. countries 
is an urgent need of our time. This task might be assumed 
primarily by the United Nations, as a general and universal 
international organization. Moreover it would not constitute a 
new function of this organization. In fact the liquidation of 
the colonial system only stresses the significance of. those 
provisions of the Charter which refer to international, econo- 
mic and social cooperation, and which emphasize the need 
for broadening, amending and adjusting the Charter to the 
requirements of international development. An international 
organization for the extending of economic and social assist- 
ance to under-developed countries would be a logical sequel to 
the liberation of their peoples from economic subjection — an 
aim to which the United Nations has. also contributed. 
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Third Anti-Colonial Conference of thé Mediterranean | 
and Middle East 


HE THIRD regular Anti-Colonial Conference of the 

Mediterranean and Middle East will be held in Bel- 
grade from December 2 to 5. The Yugoslav League for Peace. 
Independence and Equal Rights of Peoples is the host of the 
conference. The first conference was held in Athens in 
November 1957, with the participation of delegations of anti- 
colonial movements from Syria, the Lebanon, Egypt, Tunisia, 
Algeria, Morocco, Great Britain, France, Italy, Greece, Cyprus 
and Yugoslavia. It was then decided to form a Permanent 
Committee for the struggle against colonialism in the 
Mediterranean and Middle East. The Second regular Conference 
was held in Rome last October. 


The Permanent Committee Secretariat, whose headquarters 
are in Athens, is the organizational centre for the inter- 
connection, co-operation and co-ordination of anti-colonial 
movements in this geographical region. 


The spacious regions of the Mediterranean and Middle 
East were until recently the domain of classical colonial 
oppression. Vigorous liberation movements whose substance 
consisted primarily in the anti-colonial struggle of the Arab 
peoples have already led to the creation of a series of 
independent national states. Although this struggle has already 
brought about the downfall of colonialism, remnants of 
colonialist relations have still been preserved at certain points 
in this region, as for instance in Algeria and Oman. A 
struggle is being waged there which will inevitably lead to 
the final liquidation of these last remnants of an obsolete and 
‘oppressive system of international relations. This struggle has 
our deepest sympathies as well as our wholehearted political 
and moral support. 


The region of the Mediterranean and Middle East, both 
owing to its geographical amd strategic position and to its 
immensé natural resources, is the site of conflicting political 
and economic interests of the big powers. We are all acquaint- 
ed with the efforts which have been made to draw these 
regions and peoples into the orbit of bloc spheres of influence 
or interests, all the more so as a series of these young and 
independent states consider that the non-aligned policy of 
active coexistence, or ,positive neutrality“, as it is also 
referred to, not only opens wide prospects for peace and 
peaceful international cooperation, but also provides a guarantee 
of their free national development. 


As is known, these countries are confronted today by the 
extremely significant and complex tasks of developing the 
national economy and exploiting the immense natural resources. 
The carrying out of these tasks also means the assurance of 
the material basis of their political independence. The peoples 
on both sides of the Mediterranean and the Middle East have 
their specific common economic interests, as they naturally 
gravitate towards permanent all-round economic and cultural 
co-operation. 


These are the foundations on which the activities of the 
permanent committee for the struggle against colonialism in 
the Mediterranean and Middle East are developing. The 
forthcoming regular Conference in Belgrade is a manifestation 
of this activity. 
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The Conference will be held at a time which is marked 
by the abatement of international tension. This encouraging 
tendency in international relations should also have a favourable 
effect on the countries of the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. There can be no dowbt that the Conference will indorse 
such tendencies and initiatives as contribute to the further 
relaxation of international tension. Thus prospects are being 
opened for still broader activities of the Mediterranean and 
the Middle Eastern peoples and a still greater contribution 
to peace and international co-operation is beign made. 


By a constructive discussion of all these problems the 
Conference will contribute to the acceleration of this inevitable 
process leading to the independence and freedom of these 
peoples and their full and equal participation in international 
life. This process also implies the resolute desire to free this 


region from cold war elements and create such a climate and |} 


conditions as will preclude all forms of external pressure and 
interference in the internal affairs of the Mediterranean and 
Middle Eastern countries. 

It is to this struggle, the struggle for peace, independence 
and the free internal development of all peoples in this region 
that — together with the other members of the anti-colonialist 
movement — the Yugoslav League for Peace, Independence and 
Equal Rights of Peoples is making its contribution. 
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(pe INTRODUCTION of economic rents is a lo- 
pa gical result of the general attitude that economic 
laws and regulations should play an important réle in 
the determination of the prices of goods. Dwe'lings, 
however, were mostly excluded from this by the very 
fact that, even after the imtroduction of the new eco- 
“nomic system, low rents were maintained and the distri- 
bution of flats was decided on an administrative basis. 


; The reason that housing reform was introduced much 
later and was treated with the greatest care was that in 
the first period after the war, with relatively low work- 
‘ers incomes, it was impossible to act in any other way 
without endangering the workers’ basic living standard. 
At first attempts were made gradually to provide the 
means for maintaining the existing housing fund from 
rents. The level of workers’ incomes and rents were not 
high enough to provide the necessary means for new 
housing construction, so this was financed from social 
means. And actually, rents coud not emsure even the 
normal maintenance of the housing fund. 


The present reform was reached. gradualy. First, 
the so-called housing contribution was introduced, to 
which every economic organization was obliged to con- 
tribute by paying 10°/o of the workers’ net earnings. This 
contribution was established as the income of the hous- 
ing fund of the communes. In the past few years a strong 
financ’al basis for the development of housing construc- 
“tion was created on the basis of this contribution. An 
activity which had earlier been neglected, housing con- 
‘struction, by introducing this contribution, gained its 
‘place in the distribution of national income. An influx 
of means, which continually increased in proportion with 
§} the increase in employment and income of workers, was 
it peoeiied - 


E The success attained by the introduction of this 
housing contribution gave the incentive for a more 


f} construction and distribution of flats. The general eco- 
f} nomic development of the country and the great rise in 
‘the income of the citizens gave the necessary material 
‘basis for the imtroduction of this reform at the begin- 
“ning of the next year without fear of social) disturbances. 
Thus, in the first three years of the fulf‘lment of the 
Five-Year Plan, from 1957 till the end of the current 
year, national income increased by about 50°/0, and real 
t Beemnings of workers by about 34°/o, This means that it 
"is now possible to start the introduction of economic rents. 
| which will provide for the normal maintenance of flats 
| and their amortization, together with adequate nominal 
; increase in salaries on the account of the up-to-present 
“housing contribution. 


‘deliberate liquidation of administrative elements in the , 
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Housing Reform 


by Kiro GLIGOROV 


The housing fund constitutes a quarter of the social 
wealth of Yugoslavia. Thus on the rational use of this 
fund and rational future building depends to a great 
extent the economically justified management of the 
whole social wealth. Bearing in mind that a flat ex'sts 
for the fulfilment of people’s personal needs, and is one 
of the most important components of the standard of 
living, it is understandable that the immediate aim of 
this reform is to give to the owners of flats, through person- . 
al interest, an incentive for the economical building and 
best possible maintenance of flats. Thus, the rise of rents 
to an economic level, and the obligation of every tenant 
to pay such an increased rent from his own income, en- 
courage personal interest and care regarding the intro- 
duction of economy in housing management. The housing 
contribution up till now, though it played im the creation 
of strong financial means for housing construction, had a 
great weakness im that, having the character of a tax, it was 
basically divorced from the immediate interest of work- 
ers and employers. All these paid the same percentage 
of their salaries as housing contribution, whether they 
had flats or not, and regardless of the size and state 
of repair of the flat. In such conditions personal initia- 
tive in solving the housing problem could not -develop, 
for the rent itself was not sufficient even for the mainte- 
nance of the existing housing fund, and certainly could 
not serve as the basis for getting a loan from the housing 
for the construction of a new flat. This does not mean 
that society will no longer care about solving the housing 
problem, or that every individual will have to take care 
of it himself in future. The point is that this should no 
longer be only the responsibility of society and, in the 
view of the character of the problem to be solved, the 
closest possible links should be created between the 
initiative of citizens in this field and the intervention 
of society. 

It has already been mentioned that according to 
the present system it was possible by equal obligations 
regarding housing contribution to use flats of different 
sizes and qualities, for it was not possible, while charging 
low rents, fully to make the necessary differentiation. 
This only means that the quality of the flat did not 
always depend on the tenant’s income and productivity. 
The income level did not always reflect the real standard 
of fife of a family. This was a big obstacle to the in- 
troduction of rewards according to work done, and to — 
the application of the principle that the worker should 
be able to provide for himself a flat in proportion to: his 
material possibilities. 

This fact had also an effect which was socially most 
important. As the income and the rent itself had not 
been the basis for selection in distributing flats, eco- 
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nomic criteria as to what flat one might rent did not 
exist. Two consequences followed on the absence of an 
objective economic criterion: one was that everybody 
“desired the largest and most comfortable flat possible, 
because the rent was not a big enough obstacle to such 
desires, which presupposes the element of distribution 
of flats on an administrative basis. The commune and 
enterprizes had to use other criteria for distribution, 
often non-economic, which in essence disturbe] rela- 
tionships by rewarding people. Thus favourable condi- 
tions for bureaucracy and privilege in this field were 
created. However, the lack of interest of the tenant as 
regards the construction of the flat at the lowest pos- 
sible cost was also a serious consequence of this situa- 
tion. As the rent did not properly reflect the value of 
the flat — the rent was not an adequate reflection of the 
cost of construction — the imterest of every individual 
was to obtain the most comfortable and the best equipped 
flat, because he did not have to amortize this value 
through rent, And this was, of course, the weakest point 
of the system, because regardless of the efforts made to 
construct new flats, in such a system the tempo of the 
solution of the housing problem was actually slowed 
down. 


Regardless of the justification of the housing reform 
itself, the point involved is a sensitive question con- 
nected with the conditions of life and standard of living 
of each family. Therefore the moment chosen for the 
introduction of housing reform was one when general 
progress of the Yugoslav economy enabled a transfer 
to economic rents with the least possible disturbance. 
That is to say, the imcrease in national income com- 
pensates for the average increase in rent by an increase 
in the income of workers amd employees. In order to 
avoid reducing personal income by raising rents, it is 
quite logical that full compensation should be provided 
for the average increase in rents. Besides this, a great 
number of citizens who are regularly employed and live 
in poor housing conditions or have their own flats will 
get higher compensation than is made necessary by 
increased expenditure. In the first case the change is 
justified because it will create a financial basis for the 
quicker solution of the housing problem for al! tenents 
living in poor housing conditions, and, in the case of 
owners, it will enable better maintenance of the existing 
housing fund. Each family in which more than one per- 
son is working will get greater compensation than the 
increased rent, because every employed person will get 
an increase in salary, whether he has his own flat or 
lives in the same flat as other employed members of 
the family. In this case housing reform gives better 
chances to families with more employed members, who 
by this means contribute more with their work to the 
solution of the housing problem. 

The immediate result of this reform and of the 
increase in income of employed persons should be the 
basically changed attitude of those interested in obtaining 
a flat. Instead of turning their eyes towards the people’s 
committee, enterprise or state institution, and waiting 
for them to solve their housing problems, as was the 
case up till now, they will start to find their own so-~ 
lutions. Every family will estimate its new income and 
possibilities, and according decide whether to enter 
building co-operation or to make a subscription for a 
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flat to the housing fund. ‘If a family has already some 


means, it may apply for a Joan from the housing fund. 


a 


Each of these possibilities gives an incentive for saving 9 


and the pooling of all the imcomes of the~ employed 
members of the family for the solution of their common 
problem. 

The very fact that the individual must use his own 
resources for the construction of a flat brings up the 
question of the interest of the citizen in keeping down 
the cost of construction. Bearing in mind that the future 
rent will depend on the cost of construction, it is quite clear 
that everybody will imsist that the flat be constructed 
as economically as possible in accordance with his in- 
come. And this is one of the most valuable points of 
the housing reform. More economical and modest 
housing construction will speed the solution of the 
housing problem. ; 

These will be the consequences of the housing re- 
form as far as the construction of new flats is concerned. 
The rise in rents will enable house committees im existing 
buildings to become more influential as organs of so- 
cial management, Their activity has often been limited 
by lack of material means for the better maintenance of 
flats. They have often been unjustly criticized for the 
poor state of the existing housing fund, even in cases 
when without material means nothing better could be 
done. In the whole of this field it will be possible for 
social management to develop its activities to the fullest 
possible extent. * 

Housing reform is only a precondition for the de- 
velopment of greater activity in housing. 

Thus, the abolition of housing shortage should not 
be regarded as a long-term project. Already this year 
the increase in the number of flats constructed exceeds 
that of the number of families who need to be housed, 
owing to the increase in population. The change will 


not only stop the process of the deterioration of housing — 


conditions but it may be said that it will start the pro- 
cess of improving them. The imherited housing fund is 
in such a bad state, and the desire for more civilized 
housing conditions is so acute, that one of the most 
immediate tasks of the economic 
intensive housing construction. Housing reform should 
be regarded in the light of these conditions. There is.a 
favourable basis for a dynamic future building program- 
me. It is not an end in itself, but one of the conditions 
for a normal economic approach to the problem involved. 
And a successful economic solution will also have fa- 
vourable social consequences. 


To our readers 


.The editors of the ,Review of International - 
Affairs“ kindly request our readers to send their 
observations, wishes and objections concerning 
the general conception of the review, the amount 
of space allotted to the individual columns aud 
subjects especially those relating to the Yugo- 
slav reality, the treatment of individual subject 
and quality of the articles, style, language etc., 
to the editorial office, Beograd, Jovanova 16. The 
editors thank the readers in advance for the 
valuable assistance thus extended. 


policy must be - 


iPS IIE 


HE SUBSTANTIAL increase in production and in the 

national income over the past few years has provided 
a corresponding impetus for an increase in the volume of 
foreign trade, in the same way as the increase in foreign 
trade has, for its part, acted towards increasing production and 
the national income. Whereas the. average annual rate of 
increase in the national income was 8.8 per cent in the 
1955—58 period, a 20 per cent rate of increase was achieved 
_in foreign trade (exports and imports) over the same period. 
‘On the basis of the above rate, the value of the entire foreign 
trade increased from 209,300,000,000 dinars in 1955 to 
_337,900,000,000 dinars in 1958. The fact that exports have 
-expanded more rapidly than imports has had a favourabie 
effect. The value of exports in 1958 was 72 per cent above 
that of 1955 exports, while at the same time the value of 
imports increased by 55 per cent. Accordingly, both exports 
and imports were increasing at a higher rate than the national 
income over the period. 

The increase in the export of both industrial goods and 
farm produce has contributed to the growth in exports in 
‘general. The export of industrial goods has been increasing 
at a considerably higher rate over the past years than 
industrial production. While over the 1955—58 period. 
‘industrial production rose by about 14 per cent annually on 
an average, the growth in the export of industrial goods was 
26 per cent. 

Parallel with the larger investments and broader applica- 
“tion of modern farming methods, which have helped to lessen 
fluctuation in agricultural production, the orientation towards 
exporting more livestock products has contributed to the 
expansion of exports as well) as diminishing fluctuation in 
agricultural exports over the past few years. 


_ INCREASE IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND PATTERN 
OF EXPORTS 


(he CONTINUOUS and substantial growth of industrial 
production has not only brought about an increase in 
exports and in the share of industrial products in total exports, 
“but has also considerably changed the pattern of exports. The 
following comparison shows the extent of the radical changes 
in the pattern of Yugoslavia’s exports: while in 1952 maize, 
copper and sawn timber formed 37 per cent of the total Yugo- 
slav exports, by 1956 the share of the above products had fallen 
to less than 6 per cent. At the same time, the share of finished 
metal products, that is, products of the metallurgical, engineer- 
ing, electrical equipment and shipbuilding industries, increased 
from 2.8 per cent in 1953 to 21.1 per cent in 1959. The 
export of shipping has particularly increased over the past 
few years. In 1955, when it began its, value was 
-1,000,000,000 dinars, whereas by 1958 this figure had risen 
‘to more than 7,000,000,000 dinars. The value of this year’s 
exports is expected to reach nearly 14,000,000,000 dinars. 
| Parallel with these branches, the export of food industry and 
| finished wood products, textiles etc., has also increased. 
j The extent to which the export of industrial goods has 
encouraged may be seen from the relative figures showing 


been 


Favourable Trends in Economic Relations 
with other Countries 


by Leon RIP 


Advisor in Federal Institute for Economic Plannig 


the trends in industrial production on the one hand, and the 
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increase in the export of industrial goods, given in prices 
on the home market, on the other. 


1957 1958 1959 


(estimate) — 


Increase in social product ) 

in industry 72 billion 99 billion 121 billion 
Increase in exports (in 
prices on the home 
market) 

Share of increase in 
exports in increase in 
production 


48.4 billion 47 billion 51 billion 


66 percent 47 percent 42 percent 


The fact that in 1957 and 1958 almost half of the increase 
in industrial production could be sold on foreign markets 
undoubtedly shows that, apart from a stimulating export 
measures, the high quality of the products exported must have 
given satisfaction to consumers abroad. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that the substantial 
increase in the export of industrial goods was able to run 
parallel with a very considerable rise in investments and 
personal consumption thanks to the fact that the import of 
industrial goods has also been substantially increasing. The 
increase in the import of industrial goods especially of raw 
materials and semi-finished goods, has not only greatly 
contributed to the continuous expansion of the available stocks 
of industrial goods but, has also been one of the essential 
conditions for the realization of a rapid increase in production 
of industrial and other goods. In the same way as no substantial 
rise could have been brought about in industrial production 
without a considerable increase in the import of raw materials, 
semi-finished goods and equipment, no increase could have 
been achieved in farm production, civil engineering, transport, 
as well as in personal consumption without substantial imports 
of raw materials, semi-finished goods and equipment, and 
consumer goods. The rapid increase in production, investments 
and personal consumption, accompanied by a significant rise 
in the export of industrial goods, could consequently only have 
taken place with the parallel substantial increase in the import 
of industrial goods. This explains the fact that, despite the 
significant increase in production and exports, the relationship 
beween the export and import of industrial goods has not 
improved until this year. This can be seen from the data 
on the trends in the export and import of industrial goods over 
the past two years (the values are given in billion dinars 
and worked out on the basis of the official exchange rates)? 


1958 


1957 
Export 85.5 95.5 
Import 165.0 185.2 
Balance — 80.5 — 90.3 


A more favourable relationship between the export and 
import of industrial goods will be achieved this year, as the 
import of industrial goods is expected to run parallel with a 
‘more substantial increase in the export of such goods. A decrease 
in the value of the import of industrial goods will be brought 
about primarily by a considerable drop in the import of 
industrial equipment and as a result of this year’s fall in 
“the prices of raw materials and semi-finished goods on the 
world market. On the basis of the divergent trends in the 
export and import of. industrial goods, their unfavourable 
foreign trade balance is expected to be reduced from about 
90,000,000,000 dinars in 1958 to about 70,000,000,000 dinars 
(at the official exchange rate) in 1959. 

Despite a very rapid rate of development, Yugoslav 
industry has not as yet reached such a high level of production, 
as would simultaneously provide for an adequate supply of 
the growing requirements in the country and make it possible 
essentially to improve the relationship between the export 
and import of industrial goods. Yugoslavia will have to retain 
an unfavourable foreign trade balance of industrial products 
as long as she continues to be the net beneficiary of foreign 
funds, This should be reckoned with in view of the fact that. 
as a result of the favourable balance of farm produce and 
invisible exports, the realization of additional foreign funds 
will be brought about only through the preservation of the 
adverse balance of industrial goods. 


NEW PLACE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


NE-OF THE basic disproportions in post-war economic 

development in Yugoslavia has been the substantial 
‘Jagging of agricultural production behind the development 
of other branches of the economy. In this connection, from 
a net exporter of farm produce and food products before the 
war, Yugoslavia has become a net importer of these products 
after the war. The average annual foreign trade deficit for 
farm produce and food products was 12,800,000,000 dinars 
over the 1952-56 period, and in 1957, it increased to as 
much as 18,600,000,000 dinars. g 

During the past period, a bulk of the earned foreign funds 
was spent on financing the import of food products. The 
value of the average annual import of basic foodstuffs was 
32,500,000,000 dinars over the 1953-56 period, while the 
average annual balance of payments deficit was 37,300,000,000 
dinars over the same period. Consequently, the import of basic 
food products accounted for more than 85 per cent of the 
total balance of payments deficit in this period. 

Thanks to the measures taken to improve agricultural 
production, an increase in the export and a reduction of the 
import of food products have been brought about simultaneously. 

- The improved relatioship between the export of farm produce 
-and the import of basic foodstuffs is illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures (the values are given on the basis of the official 
exchange rates): 


1952-56 1958 


+21 billion + 37.4 billion 
— 29.7 billion — 29.5 billion 


— 8.7 billion + 7.9 billion 


* Export of farm produce 
Import of basic foodstuffs 


Balance 


As a result of this year’s record-breaking harvest, a more 
significant improvement jn the position of the balance of 
farm produce in Yugoslavia’s foreign trade is expected only 
next year. In view of the fact that after importing wheat for 
ten years she will next year be in the position to meet her 
own requirements and at the same time to export considerable 
quantities of maize, Yugoslavia will again become an important 
net exporter of grain. 

With the average annual grain production of 6,500,000 
tons over the 1952-56 period, Yugoslavia had to import nearly 
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800,000 tons of grain annually on an average in those years. 4 
However, this year’s production of grain, estimated at about — 


~ 12,000,000 tons, will make it possible for Yugoslavia to stop 9 
importing wheat next year and at the same time to set the © 


national record in the export of grain. 


This notable increase in the export, that is, reduction of ee 


the import of farm produce and foodstuffs, should make it 
possible to reduce considerably the total, that is to say, the 
current balance of payments deficit even if next year the 
import of industrial products increases more than the export 
of these products. : 

The substantial increase in the favourable invisible exports 
balance, which has been achieved every year up to 1958, will 
stagnate this year. The fact that this years favourable 
invisible exports balance will not surpass last year’s level, 
despite the expanded capacities and activity of the Yugoslav 
mercantile marine and the increased number of foreign 
tourists visiting Yugoslavia, can be explained by the following: 

As a result of the considerable fall in prices which 
began in 1958, the profit realized in sea transport will not 
be proportionate to the increase in the volume of transport 
of the mercantile marine. Parallel with the increase in the 
number of foreign tourists there has been a considerable 
reduction in expenses per one overnight lodging. 

Nevertheless, as a result of the further expansion cf 
capacities in sea and other forms of transport, and particularly 
of hotels, etc., a considerable increase in profits from transport 
and foreign tourists is expected next year. If the increase in 
invisible imports in 1960 is proportionate to the rise in previous 
years, a considerable improvement in the favourable invisible 
exports balance will be achieved next year. 

Thanks primarily to the record-breaking harvest, next 
yeats’s rate of growth in exports is expected to be higher 
than the rate of increase in imports, and the country’s balance 
of payments deficit will accordingly be reduced. The above 
relationship in foreign trade should be expected next year 
primarily as a result of the substantial increase in the export 
of farm produce, and reduction in the import of basic foodstuffs. 

Consequently, there are real prospects for the 1961 
foreign trade targets laid down in the long-term plan to be 
reached during next year, 
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Koéa Popovié, Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, submitted a report on top‘cal foreign political pro- 
blems at the session of the Federal People’s Assembly, 
on Norember 21. In the debate that followed Mladen 
Ivekovié spoke of the deleterious effects of a possible 
nucelar explosion in the Sahara Desert, Kiro Gligorov 
called attention to the growing interest abroad in Yu- 
goslav economic policy and its successes, Ale’ Bebler 
spoke on the problems of disarmament and of assistan- 
ce to insufficiently developed countries, and Petar Ze- 
cevi€é on Yugoslav foreign trade activities. 


This is the full text of the report delivered by Ko- 
éa Popovié: 


DO NOT intend to submit a detailed report on our 

994 foreign political relations at this session, and ‘shall 
‘efer only to some aspects of the present internat onal situation 
Which seem to me of particular interest at this juncture. 
The fundamental chanacteristic of the present internation- 
1 situation is that negotiations have been opened between 
the big powers of the two blocs, whose mutual relations so far 
— in the sphere of foreign policy — have constituted the 
thief obstacle to the abatement of international tension. 
WNeedless to say, this fact will have repercussions on the in- 
fernational situation, and on international relations as a 
whole. 
The most significant manifestation of this favourable 
yendency, after the foreign ministers’ conference in Geneva, 
Matcmillan’s visit to Moscow and other meetings between the 
i tatesmen of the two blocs, was undoubtedly the visit of the 
Moviet Premier, N. S. Khrushchev to President Eisenhower. It 
bwas clearly demonstrated.on that occasion that the most res- 
onsible representatives of the two leading world powers, 
ing realized that under present material conditions war 
yould mean a global catastrophe, came to the conclusion, 
reached agreement in principle, that controversial inter- 
ional problems cannot be resolved by force but by patient 
otiation and mutual ‘concessions. On the basis of these 
ommon views, it was agreed to hold a conference at summit 
vel in the near future, which will probably be followed by 
ther similar meetings. 


Consequently, a process of relaxation of international 
sion was initiated which may, if continued, mark a 
ew stage in the life of the international community. This 
wrocess opens prospects for longterm negotiations between East 
‘and West, parallel with the gradual alleviation of the cold 
war and the ever stronger affirmation in practice of the policy 
coexistence and international cooperation. 

This favourable development is a result of objective fac- 
s which have exerted amd are still exerting a far-reaching 
fluence in the direction’ of peace and ever broader inter- 
‘onal cooperation based on the’growing equality of rights. 
is the expression of a historical fact, namely, the increas'ng 
wutual inter-connection and inter-dependence of all countries 
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Non - aligned Countries have Smoothed the Way for the Process of Abatement 
fe of International Tension. .“ 


said Koéa Popovié, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the Federal People’s Assembly 


and parts of the world, in the economic iand many other 
spheres. It is also an expression of the general desire and 
need for peace. Lastly, it is the direct result of the growing 
awareness, even among the representatives of the mightiest 
States, that in the nuclear age the continuance of the cold 
war would lead us ever closer to a global catastrophe by 
creating a situation in which such a catastrophe would become 
inevitable. This new perspective is due in part to the dynamic, 
or to be more precise, fantastic development of science during 
the past few years, when the conquest of space has become 
a reality — thanks to the brilliant results achieved by scien- 
tists of individual countries, based on the storehouse of know- 
ledge acquired over the centuries throughout the world — 
and certainly now for mankind as a whole. 


We are all well aware that further progress will be 
neither rapid nor easy. Many problems and much mistrust have 
accumulated during the cold war years, and antagonistic 
attitudes have been assumed in most of these countries. There 
exist sensitive points in many parts of the world, and a 
series of major and complex problems, whose solution it 
will only be possible to approach thzough constructive coope- 
ration in a new, more favourable atmosphere. 

Needless to say, there are people and powerful circles 
which, under the influence of concrete material factors and 
interests, stubbornly adhere to the old positions, and are: 
therefore opposed to every favourable development in inter- 
national affairs. The cold war has been alleviated to a certain 
extent, but it is still far from ended. The elements from whicn 
it sprang and of which it consists are still present everywhere. 
Its recurrence. at various points and in connection with various 
issues are possible and even likely. Production and develop- 
ment of weapons for mass destruction is continuing at an 
rapid rate, the barriers which hamper the free exchange of 
goods, people and ideas have not been removed yet, etc. 


The relaxation of international tension does not suit these 
circles. They are opposed to it. They are manoeuvering so 
as to channel. the process of negotiations initiated among the 
big powers which should lead to positive results for all peo- 
ples, towards the division into spheres of influence among 
the big powers, at the expense of other, smaller countries. 

All these negative forces, resistances and. dangers are 
real, and have their material basis and sources. Owing to the 
inertia of the previous concepts of interests and re'ations, and 
because the above-mentioned material factors are still ef- 
fective, they will continue to exist for a long time to come. 
One should be always vigilant towards these tendencies, but 
we do not believe that they could ever prevail: firstly be- 
cause the opposing forces are strong. No country, however 
strong it may be, can act irrespons'bly today without -exposing 
itself to difficulties and risks. Secondly, the results of such 


‘bargaining would be ‘contrary to the very purpose and sense 


of negotiations and all that peoples of the world expect there- 
from. And thirdly, such negotiations and bargaining would 
never lead to the improvement of international relations, but 
only to their rapid deterioration. It is obvious that the most 


responsible representatives of the big powers are increasingly 
aware of these fact3 at the present historical juncture. 

In assessing the international situation and determining 
our policy we have become realists by habit, and so we are 
accustomed to look boldly into the future. We are also striv- 
ing to do so today in the new international situation. From 
this point of view it may reasonably be expected that the in- 
fluence of the progressive forces will be strengthened, and 
that of the negative forces weakened, and that all further pro- 
gress towards the stabilization of peace will create more fa- 
vourable conditions for the positive forces. The initial results 
of this process are already obvious, in the efforts of the respon- 
sible statesmen to seek such solutions as ate in the com- 
mon interest, to assess the social political condition and 
attitude of the other side- with greater objectivity, and to 
formulate the situation, problems, relations and prospects ia 
a more constructive and objective manner, with fewer pre- 
judices and preconceptions. 

When the process of coexistence is widened in internationai 
relations, it will not be possible to maintain a static situation. 
in which the different countries simply tolerate one another. 
Coexistence will become a living reality in continuous de- 
velopment. Parallel with the gradual growth of mutual con- 
fidence, the adoption of an increasingly constructive approach 
to the settlement of controversial issues, and the gradual eli- 
mination of the cold war atmosphere, and the calculations 
which clouded the very essence of these issues, 2s well as many 
of the present largely artificial difficulties and obstacles, will 
necessarily be deprived of their significance and disappear. 
This applies also to the economic, political and all other 
aspects of this problem. It is obvious that such a process will 
inevitably lead to gradual changes in the character and 
quality of international re’ations, the acceleration of social 
processes, and the freer influence of progressive social forces, 
namely, the integration of peoples in the general progre:s, of 
mankind by various means, and depending on the conditions 
in each individual country. 


The process of the emancipation of non-independent 
peoples will be accelerated, thus inevitably provoking cer- 
tain disturbances and even crises. Two things, however, should 
be borne in mind in this connection. First, such processes and 
disturbances have already become inevitable, although under 
present conditions there has been a genuine danger that even 
the least seriout crisis might develop into a global conflict. 
In a climate of stabilized international relations and with the 
appropriate assistance of the international community the 
necessary changes will be carried out in a relatively more 
peaceful manner. Second, such positive tendencies can only 
be feared by those reactionary forces, which, in order to maintain 
positions that have become patently untenable, do not see 
any alternative to the policy of force and the cold war. These 
forces deserve to be defeated. 

; In other words, there will be no real abatement of tension 
if resistance to the gradual establishment of new relations in 
all fields of international life is not overcome. It is clear to us 
that coexistence will be able to develop into all-round and 
universal international cooperation only on the basis of in- 
creasing equality of rights, and with the steady decrease of 
interference in the affairs of other countries, abstention from 
all forms of pressure, the disappearance of all metzopolises, 
and ever-greater independence and freer social development 
in every country. 

What began as negotiation between blocs was bound to 
begin that way under prevailing conditions, as the relations 
and amtagonisms between. the existing power blocs were 
‘actually the main reason underlying the tense situation. In 
‘order to achieve lasting peace, however, it will be necessary 
to go a step further than mere negotiations between the blocs, 
that is to say, gradually to overcome and eliminate their an- 
tagonisms and finally abolish the blocs themselves. 

This means that when negotiations are opened on quest- 
ions that concern other countries too, it is indispensable that 
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Secondly, the influence and role of the United Nations Orga, 


the contrary, larger and stronger. In this sense we have active- 


the latter should take part in the talks with the big power: , i 
on the basis of complete equality of rights. This is one thing 


nization should increase steadily in this context. 
The present favourable development is actually the onl a 
real alternative if there is to be no reversion to the cold gj 
war. We affirm in fact that under the influence and effect of 
all these factors we have mentioned, peace in the present world 
has become an attainable and realistic goal, and,provided all’ 
progressive forces are enlisted to the maximum degree, that 
genuine conditions are being created for the abolition of the # ( 
danger of a new world war. | 
We have been striving for and actively indorsing such a 
perspective for a long time. The course of events has vindi- 
cated and confirmed the correctness of our political con-# 
ceptions and practice. The forces which are active today in 
this direction, and on which we are relying in the implement=) 
ation of such a@ policy, are not smaller and weaker but, on ¥ 


ly indorsed the imitiatives of the Soviet and other govern- 
ments directed toward the abatement of international tension § 
and the consolidation of peace. : 

In view of the vast difficulties that still lie in store, ulti-7 
mate success will depend on the further activation and en- §- 
listment of all peace-loving and progressive forces. The so-_ 
called non-aligned countries, ive. those which do not belong 
to any blocs and which, in a certain sense, have smoothed 
the way by their example for such a process, will play a very 
significant role in this connection in the future. I am making § | 
this statement also as an answer to some who affirm that pM 
in the present international situation the non-aligned coun- fa 
tries, and Yugoslavia in particular, have been deprived of #¥% 
their previous significance. Such an ,assessment“ is merely hi 
an expression of wishful thinking. Apart from this, the present # 
situation precisely marks the affirmation of the policy advo- 
cated by these countries. It is therefore absurd to affirm that pit 
their position is ,,deteriorating“, at a time when the policy }M 
which they indorsed and advocated is acquiring ever greater 9% 
force and international affirmation! ee 


The favourable development of international relations can 
only provide a stillbroader scope for the efforts of all peace- jj 
loving forces, among which our country certainly occupies a pro- jh 
minent place. Perhaps it should be recalled in passing that # 
identical allegations were made previously, in the same § 
quarters and from the same negative positions, but under J, 
entirely different conditions — that is, from the time they jf 
realized at last that Yugoslavia would never abandon her in- | 
dependent policy: But previously they argued that there was-]j 
no place for our policy of active peaceful coexistence because }) 
the cold war was still continuing, while now it is because it 
is ceasing. i 

The international role of a country, however, does not fi, 
depend on its wishes or the wishes of others. The only objec- | i 
tive criterion is the level and consistence of its constructive a 
efforts. We have seen — as stated by Comrade Mijalko To- 
dozovié in his report at the Plemary Session of the Central | 
Committee of the Yugoslav League of Communists — that the | 
keen interest in our vigorous social and economic develop= | 
ment and in the extension of economic relations with our jj 
country, which has been noted in almost all parts of the | 
world, has been increasing steadily of late. All these facts, | 1. 
together with the sustained expansion of our foreign political | 
activities, which constitute an adequate expression of our in- 


ternal development — clearly testify to the fact that the inter- he 
national position of Yugoslavia is being constantly strengthened. | | ) 
“a YO 
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HE FAVOURABLE tendencies in international relations [is 
were clearly revealed also at this years session of the | i 
United Nations. Most of the numerous questions on the agend la 


of the session were dealt with in the debate in a far more hi 


ma) i 


i 


! 


j 
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a | rmer mutual recriminations, the. efforts of the vast majo- 

| ty of delegations were concentrated on devising generally 

Borate solutions. Some questions were also discussed in 

old manner, and in these cases there were violent dis- 
jHassions and accusations. The issues involved included the 
pareasonable and, from the standpoint of general interests, 
creasingly deleterious refusal to recognize the right of 
eople's China to take its lawful place in the United Na- 

‘ons; the problem of Tibet and Laos; the election to the 
‘Acancy in the Security Council; and similar issues. 

Contemplated as a whole, in spite of all negative pheno- 

ena, it may be affirmed that the entire course of the 
j,pession harmonized with the new atmosphere and was aimed 

}t its encouragement and furtherance. 

It is therefore understandable that the problems of dis- 
tmament and assistance to the insufficiently developed coun- 
“ies occupied the central place in the debate. Among the 

Pajor international problems these two issues are undoubt- 

‘Padly the most important, so that if further progress in inter- 

id ‘ational relations is to be assured, it is indispensable to 

Piegin systematic work on their solution without delay. 

i Our attitude on the complex problems concerning 
which our government has shown a tireless, extensive, effi- 
Jacious and highly valued activity, are known from the 
\tatements of our political leaders and the speeches of our 

|} 2presentatives in the United Nations. | will only remind you 

i t some topical facts on this occasion. 


Comrade Tito and our government assessed the latest 
‘Oviet proposal on total disarmament (over a four-year pe- 
J iod), advanced by Premier N. S. Khrushchev in the United 
i Bee cions, as an extremely significant and far-reaching act, 
{ which constitutes a genuine basis for negotiations on dis- 
‘rmament by gradual stages. No political conditions would be 
ittached to such disarmament, which would develop parallel 
jmvith the growth of trust in international relations, and the 
ym ettlement of the existing controversial issues. It is a highly 
fm encouraging fact that almost all governments adopted a 
Havourable attitude towards the Soviet proposal. We also 

gree with the Soviet and other governments that even be- 
Miore agreement is reached on the accomplishment of global 

| area by gradual stages, partial measures can and 

thould be taken on those isswes for which the conditions 
Mire ripe. This refers to measures such as the definite cessa- 

E. of nuclear experiments, the creation of certain zones 
vith limited armament, the re-allocation of part of the mi- 
ihe budgets for assistance to under-developed countries, 

e partial delivery of fissile materials to an appropriate in- 
‘ternational agency etc. 


We welcome the fact that for the first time since this 
ke oblem has been discussed before the wozld forum, the 
Soviet Union and the USA submitted a joint, more or less 
Procedural resolution on disarmament, which was unani- 
4 Oy adopted. Many countries a'so called attention to va- 

fous points in common in the Soviet proposal and in the pro- 
Bosale of other countries, especially Great Britain. It is a 
Mositive fact that the Soviet government explicitly stated that 
it agrees with the need of elaborate, appropriate controls, on 

which the Western powers have insisted particularly so far. 
We believe that an adequate solution can be found also for 
Whe problem of controls, if realistically approached and on the 
basis of the concept of gradual progress, in which every stage 
Hieovered should be an incentive to further efforts in this 
direction. 
These are all encouraging signs, which indicate that the 
favourable development of the international situation has 
endered general, gradual, balanced and controlled disarmament 
Ily possible. We are aware that the fulfilment of this gran- 
iose plan will require the prolonged and patient efforts of 
all peace-loving forces. 
| It is also important that it was expressly stated that the 
NUnited Nations, together with their agency the Disarmament 
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} onstructive manner than in previous yeairs. “Instead of the 
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Carrmninise, are the supreme and, so to say, the most compe- 


tent organ and forum for problems of disarmament. 

You are aware of the fact that a ten-member committee, 
consisting of five representatives of each bloc, was formed 
on the basis of parity, as an immediate preparation for the 
discussion of the existing proposals. Our government agreed 
to its formation and to the powers vested in this committee. 
We have also stated clearly why we did so, and that we con- 
sider the activities of a committee thus composed a positive, 
transitional, practical measure and stage. We have stressed 
that we are against discrimination of members of one bloc 
at the expense of the other, but that we do and will continue 
to oppose all discrimination from bloc positions of the non- 
aligned countries. 

I shall not dwell on the decision to suspend nuclear ex- 
periments, the relief this called forth throughout the world, 
and how greatly this step was urged by our government, as 
I assume that this is well known to all. For the time being 
there is only the de facto cessation of these experiments, based 
on unilateral decisions of both sides. 

The talks on the negotiation of an agreement on this 
problem are continuing in Geneva. As is known, agreement 
has been reached on many points, and there is reason to hope 
that it will be reached also on the remaining points in the 
foreseeable future. 

The most acute problem in this context is undoubtedly the 
first French nuclear experiment in the Sahara Desert. This 
question was discussed before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, as well as that of the restriction of nuclear 
armaments production to the countr’es which are producing 
them at present (Irish amendment). The Yugoslav representa- 
tives took an active part in the discussion. In this connection 
I would wish to remind you of our view, stated at a previous 
session of the United Nations, namely, that we are opposed 
in principle to the production and possession of nuclear 
weapons, and that the actual question is not, when all is said 
and done, whether we shall have a closed ,atomic club“ or 
absolute confusion — when every country capable of doing so 
will produce atomic weapons, or be able to obtain them from 
the countries that produce them and are willing to give them 
these weapons. 

We stated on that occasion that the suspension of nuclear 
explosions was the first step in this direction, and might there- 
fore be deliberated separately (which was done subsequently) 
but that there can be no real, certain and lasting solution 
as long as the production of these weapons continues, and 
until the existing stocks are destroyed. In other words, if 


production, or to be more precise, the armaments race, is 


continued, we shall inevitably have both an ,,atomic club“ 
and ,atomic confusion“, as the most powerful countries will 
retain a certain qualitative and quantitative monopoly: gra- 
dually, however, other countries will also begin to produce 
nuclear weapons and distribute them at their discretion to 
those which are not in a position to do so. I think that the 
case of France corroborates this. Consequently, if we wre 
opposed to the French nuclear tests, it is not that we wish 
that precisely France should not be allowed to have the atom 
bomb, but that we are for the cessation of experiments in 
general and for nuclear and conventional disarmament. 

Thus the cessation of the production of nuclear and 
thermonuclear. weapons and the destruction of the existing 
stocks appears as an urgent problem, and it is consequently 
understandable that it occupies such a prominent place in the 
existing proposals on global disarmament. It is therefore ne- 
cessary, and for this reason particularly, to. reach global 
agreement on disarmament as soon as: possible. 

The other crucial issue which, besides disarmament, was 
assigned a central place at this year’s session of the United 
Nations, was the problem of the under-developed countries. 
This is undoubtedly a long range problem, but one which 
requires utgent stens towards its solution, because it is on this 
that the stabilization of the international situation and the ge- 


neral more rapid and harmonious development of the intet- 
national community may depend. In his recent speech in Maribor. 
Comrade Kardelj, stressed that the gap between the rich and 
poor countries today constitutes the main threat to peace, 
‘and that the problems of the underdeveloped countries are 
becoming to an ever greater extent the problems of mankind 
as a whole, so that the only solution lies in systematical and 


large scale international financing of the development of their 


productive forces. This meams that such a system of financ- 
ing would provide a solution not only for the under-developed 
countries, but also for the most developed, especially if even a 
small part of the enormous resources and productive capacities 
at present committed for armaments and their development, 
are freed. 

I shall not dwell in detail on this matter either, as | 
presume that you are all acquinted with our consistent en- 
deavours in the United Nations and other international fo- 
rums to have this concept generally adopted and appropriate 
measunes taken as soon as possib'e to assure am efficacious 
solution of this problem. I shall recall that also at this ses- 
sion of the United Nations the Yugoslav delegation particu- 
larly urged the carrying out of the previous and new ideas on 
capital investments in those countries, through the appropriate 
agencies of the United Nations. In these complex activities 
we are co-operating closely with many countries of Africa, 
Asia and Latin America, which are primarily concerned with 
them. 

Some European countries have began joining these acti- 
~ vities of late, while ever broader and influential circles in the 
most highly developed countries are calling attention to the 
urgency of this problem, It should be noted again, however, 
that in spite of the wide currency acquired by this idea, the 
practical prospects are still extremely modest, owing to the 
lack of resources, precisely because those countries whose 
material contributions would be the most significant show 
the greatest reluctance in this respect. We consider that it 
may reasonably be expected, however, that under the in- 
fluence of the favourable international development, entirely 
new prospects will be also opened for the solution of this 
truly vital problem. 

I must also mention, at the conclusion of this part of 
my report, that the Fourteenth Session of the United Nations 
laid greater stress than ever before on the need of a more 
rapid liberation of those peoples and parts of the world which 
are still in a state of colonial dependence, as well as the 
need to set the terms by which the dependent and non-self- 
governing territories may ‘acquire their independence as soon 
as possible. 


Ill. 


UGOSLAVIA has striven tirelessly and consistently 

to develop and promote her relations with all coun- 
tries, irrespective of differences of social and political sy- 
stems, and on the basis of independence, non-inte-ference 
and equality of rights. In this report I shall deal individually 
only with our relations with the neighbouring countries, which 
are of course of particular interest to us, while giving only 
a few general observations concerning our relations with 
other countries and regions. 

Our relations with the new independent countries of 
Asia and Africa, especially those which, under the term of 
»positive neutrality” and advocating a policy similar to our 
policy of active coexistence — the United Arab Republic, 
Ethiopia, India, Indonesia and others — have developed no- 
tably and extensively during the past few years. The mutual 
visits of President Tito and the political leaders of these 
countries, the exchanges of delegations which are acquiring 
an increasingly working character, as well as their joint acti- 
vity in the United Nations, proveded the greatest incentive 
for such a development. 

Links with many countries of Latin America have also 
been established and broadened of late through the mutual 
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~isits of statesmen, representatives of various social organi= 
zations, economic representatives and other forms, which will 
doubtless yield mutual benefits in the near future. We also 
frequently co-operate with some of these countries in the 
United Nations, this being natural in view of the numerous 
common interests, and the fact that these countries are also jf 
vitally interested in their economic and free democratic de- # 
velopment, peaceful coexistence, international relations based 
on equality of rights, and the peaceful settlement of inter— 
national disputes. I have mentioned these countries because of } | 
the special significance we attribute to the development of #, 
our relations with them. - 

Our relations with all the countries of Europe, and’ other } 
regions with whom we have diplomatic relations, are deve- Bini 
loping normally in accordance with the greater or lesser jr 
degree of co-operation achieved with them. This applies to By: 
Great Britain and well as to France and the USA. The bila- § 
teral relations with the Soviet Union, with which we hold si- 
milar views on many international problems, are better than 
before, and are gradually developing in this direction. 

In order to illustrate the scope of our foreign political pu 
activities and ties, I will mention that Yugos!avia now has ff 
diplomatic relations with 67 countries. 

As Europe is the site of many international sore points, 
its central part being the site of the outstanding German fi 
problem and the region of most direct contact between East } 
and West, it could, under given conditions, play an increas— piu 
ing'y significant part in the forthcoming disentanglement, as #1! 
its peoples are also vitally interested in the abatement of pi 
international tension. As an independent European country pili 
which struggled most persistently for the consolidation of #i\i 
peace, Yugoslavia attributes vast significance to her relations jis 
with the European countries and her participation in all- 
European co-operation. Two essential pre-condit'ons must be 
fulfilled, however, .if Europe is to play such a positive role. 

First, the Western European countries should re-examine pit 
and readjust their relations with the under-developed parts 
of the wor'd, primarily with the countries and peoples of jt 
Africa, with more realism, farsightedness and understanding piv 
of the historical processes under way. Second, a clear-cut po- }& 
Iicy towards all-European economic co-operation should be jf 
adopted, benefiting by the conditions which are obviously ma- ih 
turing to this end. It is becoming increasingly clear that the jx 
various separate and closed regional ‘amd integrational orga- jis 
nizations which sprang forth as a result of the division of fi. 
Europe into two opposing camps and as an instrument of #)' 
their mutual struggle, are artifical, too narrow, and a source jp 
of ever greater contradictions. They are becoming an increas~ pin 
ingly serious obstacle to a broader inter-European exchange ffi 
of goods, at the expense of the fundamental interests of the jl 
European peoples themselves. 

With regard to the neighbouring countries, our policy jt 
has been inspired by the wish to develop the best possible jf» 
mutual relations, based on our well-known principles. In view It 
of these wishes, endeavours and clear-cut policy, it is hard a 
to assume that we are to blame if the expected satisfactory it 
results have not been achieved in relations with some. of these jit 
countries. Me. 

Thanks to the mutual efforts made on both sides, our |} 
relations with Greece has shown the greatest progress. Broad iy, 
all-round friendly co-operation has been developed and is still hy, 
developing to the mutual advantage of both countries, and in jij, 
the interest of peace in this part of Europe. A series of |\ 
agreements by which important practical questions between 
the two states have been settled, were concluded recently and 
have already been put into effect. I believe that in the course [i 
of the implementation of these instruments further possibi- | 
lities will be opened for the extension of co-operation in ge- | 
neral, and especially in the frontier zone. 

With Italy also, after the settlement of the Trieste joke 
lem, which was not reached without sacrifices on our part, 
relations have developed very favourably indeed, especially 


he economic sphere. The mere fact that over eleven mil- 
people crossed the Italo-Yugoslav frontier during the 
st few years without the least incident only testifies to 
}ie readiness with which the good-neighbour policy and that 

* co-operation were adopted by the people on both sides. 
he recent visit of Under-Secretary Folchi to Yugoslavia, the 
‘ist visit of a political character in our mutual relations, 
vill contribute to the further expansion of Yugoslav-Italian 
‘0-operation. 
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q Relations with Austria during the past year did not, 
"i nfortunately, develop in the interests of both sides. It should 
e added, however, notwithstanding the difficulties encount- 
‘}ted in the solution of some problems, especially those per- 
“Haining to our national minority, mutual relations have main- 
mined a character which opens further prospects, for their 
‘ventual favourable development, if mutual good willl is 
‘hown, making possible also the gradual settlement of the 
‘xisting controversial issues. 


| 
| Relations with the neighbouring people’s republics of 
{}iungary, Rumania and Bulgaria differ in accordance with the 
s}iespective state of relations, and the readiness and interest 
jhown by each of these countries in their regulation and im- 
‘tovement. Contemplated as a whole, these relations are some- 
what better than before, and are developing gradually but 
‘lowly and on a restricted basis. They notably lag behind the 
favourable trends and tendencies that prevail in the world 
4s Pit present. Bilateral relations in economic, cultural and other 
¢@ipheres are developing, chiefly on the basis of obligations 
fHnsuing from the agreements signed. Speaking in principle. 
(Hit would be natural to expect the relations with these coun- 
spies to be far more developed, in view of the fact that our 
Focial systems, irrespective of existing differences, have that 
yommon feature that they Aare socialist, as well as possessing 
some other points in common, as in the sphere of inter- 
‘ational policy for example. The history of these relations, 
jowever, has shown that this fact has mot had any fa- 
fm ourable influence in this respect. It is certain that the cam- 
sm aign waged against our country, in the press, through official 
thannels, and with the participation of the leaders of these 
eu ountries by means of the mis-representation and distortion 
#£ her foreign and home policy, constitutes one of the chief 
sibstacles to the improvement of relations with these coun- 
‘ties. This policy is being pursued, it is true, under the guise 
f if ideological criticism and ,,anti-revisionism“. These terms 
(ilo not change anything in actual fact, however, as definite 
political pressure is in question, and this is contrary to the 
srinciples of the United Nations Charter, and incompatible 
with normal, diplomatic and good neighbourly relations. 
‘hall only repeat on this occasion that we shall continue our 
mdeavours to improve thiese relations, in accordance with 
the generally adopted principles in international life, and we 
lope, especially in view of the present international situation, 
‘that the governments of the three countries will show the 
fame readiness. It is wholly superfluous to argue that this 
vould be in the common and mutual interest, and conse- 
ently in the interests of peace and peacefull international 
0-operation. 
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Our relations with the People’s Republic of Albania have 
not improved at all, the only reason for this being that the 
Jbanian government does not desire this. By incessant s'an- 
lering of our people, our leadership and our entire policy, 
Tbania has done everything possible to prevent even the 
st normalization of our mutual relations. Surprisingly 
nough, even the well-known principle of unity of action of 
Wthe socialist countries has been rejected. This is so systematic, 
ert and hostile a policy that the professed allegiance of 
he Albanian government to the policy of peaceful coexistence 
s being denied in practice and in all connections every day, 
us compromising it thoroughly and making it pure nonsense 
spite of this we shall patiently continue our efforts to im- 
ve mutual relations. 


The assessment of inter-state relations in the Balkans 
must of course be approached also from the general inter- 


‘national perspective. It is known that, in accordance with the 


new tendencies in the world, increasing attention is being 
devoted to the possibility and need of creating a peace zone 
in the Balkans and to the establishment of good-neighbour 
relations and friendly co-operation among the Balkan coun- 
tries. Our government has already stated its views on these 
problems on several occasions. We consider the efforts and 
proposals made in this direction meritorious, while giving 
priority to those measures which, through the regulation of 
bilateral relations, contribute most to the establishment of 
fruitful co-operation in the Balkans. In order to discern the 
existing possibilities objectively, one should be a realist and 
see the inter-connection of these problems with other crucial 
issues in international relations. It goes without saying that 
genuine co-operation in the Balkans and elsewhere in the 
world can only be achieved if all the parties concerned could 
resolutely abandon the ways, means and methods of pressure, 
and the cold war. . 


Comrades, 


The favourable development of international relations 
which was initiated a few months ago is, among other things, 
a vigorous affirmation of the policy of iactive coexistence, for 
which Yugoslavia has striven persistently and resolutely, and 
practiced consistently, even at the time when the cold war 
reached its climax. 

The new situation enables Yugoslavia and her policy to 
develop still broader activity in ail spheres of international 
life, adjusted to the new conditions and along the same lines 
and principles as before, in the interests of peace, general 
international co-operation, sound relations, and friendship with 
all countries. 

Consequently, we are confronted with the practical task 
of making new efforts, in unison with all non-aligned coun- 
tries and progressive forces in the world, not only to over- 
come the difficulties which the process of pacification will 
inevitably encounter, but also to accelerate the full victory 
of the policy of coexistence, which represents the only lasting 
basis of peace, international co-operation based on equal 
rights, and free social development“. 


Speech hy Svetozar Vukmanovic 
in Pristina 


The fortieth anniversary of the Communist Party 
of Yugoslavia and the fifteenth anniversary of the libe- 
ration of this region was celebrated in PriStina, the ca- 
pital of the Autonomous Region of Kosovo-Metohia, by 
an imposing mass meeting. 

Dzavid Nimani, Organizational Secretary of the Re- 
gional Committee of the Commun’st League. and Sveto- 
zar Vukmanovié, member of the Executive Committee of 
the Central Committee of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia, spoke to the 70,000 assembled citizens. In 
the first part of his speech Svetozar Vukmanovié spoke 
on some topical economic problems, dealing subse- 
quently with the development of the Kosovo-Metohia 
region, and the campaign waged by the Alban‘an leaders 
against Yugoslavia. 


PEAKING of the economic development of the Kosovo 
and Metohija Region, Svetozar Vukmanovié emphasized 
that every condition had been created for the progress of the 
economically under-developed areas in Yugoslavia at a much. 


quicker pace, which had made it possible to invest about 
$4,000,000,000 dinars in the development of the economy of 
Kosovo and Metohija, according to the present Five-Year 
Plan, whereas only 56,000,000,000 dinars had been invested 
in the economy of this area over the 1947-56 period. These 
investments were to provide for an increase in the national 
income in 1961 of over 120 per cent compared with 1952, 
which would substantially contribute to a quicker removal of 
the differences in the economic development of the developed 
and under-developed parts of our country. 

Vukmanovié went on to give some particulars of the 
social development in Kosovo and Metohija. Whereas before 
the waz, for instance, about 12,000 pupils of Shiptar nationality 
and about 21,000 pupils of Serbian nationality had attended 
school, during the current term there were about 90,000 pupils 
of Shiptar nationality and about 53,000 pupils of Serbian 
nationality, instruction being in the languages of the pupils. 
Similarly, before the war, there had been only about sco 
educationalists in the area, none of them Shiptars; this year 
there were 2,200 Shiptar and 2,000 Serbian educationalists, etc. 

»It seems to me“, Comrade Vukmanovi¢ said in this 
connection, ,that it would not be wrong to say that equality 
of all nationalities inhabiting Kosovo and Metohija has been 
realized in socialist Yugoslavia and that this equality and 
free national development are one of the most important 
achievements of our Revolution, in which the best Shiptar, 
Serbian and Montenegrin patriots died“. 

In conclusion, Svetozar Vukmanovié dwelt on the anti- 
Yugoslav campaign which was continuously being conducted 
in adjacent Albania. He pointed out that he had the right 
to speak of that, since he had fought in Albania, Kosovo and 
Metohija, Macedonia, and other parts of our country. 

»Here“, he said, I should like to refer only to the 
campaign in Albania. Two things result from this campaign 
and these speeches and articles being written there. First, the 
wish to describe Yugoslavia as a country which intended to 
impose colonial status on Albania. No less than that. And 
second, the allegation that in Kosovo and Metohija we are 
pursuing the same policy of exterminating the Shiptar national 
minority as that pursued by the greater-Serbia monarchist 
bourgeoisie. 

They intend to vilify the socialist system in Yugoslavia. 

Firstly, they claim that Yugoslavia’s policy towards 
Albania during and after the war was a colonialist one. They 
would like to make use of Albania’s position, that is, of the 
fact that she, being a small country, is in the neighbourhood 
of a bigger country and that, as a result of this, it is like'y, 
at least it is likely to the world, that the bigger country 
will bring pressure to bear on the small country. The Albanian 
leadezs have undertaken at all costs to describe Yugoslavia as 
having intended to enslave Albania during and after the, wat. 

In reply to this, I should like only to recall some facts. 
First, it seems te me to be true that during the war, our 
instructors at least helped the Albanian Party to organize 
itself, to say nothing more. Those were the instructors sent 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Yu- 
goslavia, Comrades Miladin Popovié and DuSan Mugo8a. There 
is no local Party organisation in Albania unaware of this, 
none which was not. reached by these comrades. There is no 
unit of the Albanian National Liberation Army not reached 
by Comrades Popovi¢ and Mugoéa. 

Looking through documents, we can find a whole series 
on what Enver Hoxha, Naku Spiro, Kochi Dzodze, Mehmet 
Shehu and others used to say, that without Miladin and Du- 
San their Party would not have existed. 


This is in documents, letters, and speeches of the leaders 
who are in power in Albania now, not to speak of those who 
have been liquidated. 

There is the question of whether they are telling the 
truth now or whether they were telling it in the past? The 
fact is that at that time they used to write one thing, whereas 
at present they write another. The question is: What diabolical 
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colonialist interests ial our Party have in raising the Albania f a 
Party, in training these leaders to rule their country? =u 

After all, if they continue with these untruths, we can f g 


begin publishing these documents, 


Secondly, it seems to me that the partisan umits from’ ‘ 
Kosovo and Metohija and Macedonia fought on Albanian | ph 
territory in the same way as the Albanian units fought on} | 
Yugoslav territory. However, instead of jointly using the fact I 
that their units fought here and ours there, this mixing of f 
units, as a fact which was aimed at achieving unity of our| 
peoples in struggle, they are claiming that no units froma 
Kosovo fought anywhere in Albania, This is passed over in}, . 
silence, while on the other hand it is vigorously claimed that },,, 
the Kosovo and Metohija Region, Sandzak etc. were liberated }j, 
almost exclusively by Albanian Army units im 1945, etc. } | 
The Bulgarians are doing the same. They over there are also } | 
claiming that Bulgarian units liberated the entire territory jj, : 
up to Skoplje — iagain in 1945. i" 

1 very much appreciate the contribution by the Bulgarian if 
and Albanian Army units and the blood they shed on Yu- }, 
goslav territory. I do not want to deny this. But it is}. 
ridiculous to claim that they liberated Yugoslavia, for that} 
was in the period when the invaders were withdrawing from Yu- } 
goslav territory and when the war was already over, when | I 
the Yugoslav People’s Liberation Army was the master of | 
the situation in Yugoslavia. At that time, the struggle waged } 
by the Bulgarian units in Yugoslavia was more or less in| 
the interest of the Government of the Bulgarian People’s | : 
Republic,-it was to win it higher recognition at the peace | 
conference, for until then, Bulgarians had been helping Hitler | 4 
for four years. Consequently, that, and not our needs, was 
the reason for their troops’ coming to our country. | 

When I received a telegram from Comrade Tito incre I, 
me to contact the Bulgarian Army after the Fatherland Front | 
had come to power, I told him that we had no need for any 
Bulgarian units in Macedonia, that we ounselves could hbena 
also this Republic of ours. 

But Comrade Tito replied: No, you should invite Bulgerian 
units to fight in Macedonia in order to achieve mutual co- jf 
operation against the German invader, and this precisely for | I 
our mutual co-operation and for the Bulgarians themselves, 
so that they may have a stronger position at the peace’ m} 
conference. i 

And now it turns out that the Bulgarians have ep a a 
decisive contribution to the liberation of Yugoslavia! Si 

So far as the actions of the Albanian units are concern- 
ed, we all know that we invited these units to mix with our | 4 
Army so that it might be our common struggle, either on | i 
Albanian or Yugoslav territory. And since in their withdrawal, | y 
the German invaders left Albania first, it was natural that | 
the fighting should have taken place on Yugoslav territory, 
as it was natural that the fighting should have afterwards | 
taken place on Austrian and Hungarian territory, etc. It should | 
not be inferred from that they made a decisive contribution. | iy 
This is nonsence. 


The fact is that after the liberation, our country, though | 
itself devastated, with its economy spent, granted Albania an 9 
interest-free loan of no less than two and a half billion | 
dinars, which was equivalent to 40 to 50 million dollars at § 
the time. This was no insignificant sum to war-devastated — 
Yugoslavia. At that time, the Albanian leaders came and told ¥ 
us they could not maintain a large army, that their economy | 
could not support it, but that they had to have a large army |) 
because of the situation in the world. We were ready to help 
them and to maintain their Army free. 


Furthermore, we organized joint mixed companies wit! 
Albania. However, after five or six months, we ourselves took” 
the stand that the mixed companies were bad, that this wa: 
not a good form, and suggested that our personnel should 
forthwith be withdrawn from these companies and that they | 
should become Albanian companies. The leading Albania: 
comrades begged us to help in feanaie their personnel. Many 
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Albania to help cain people there to manage their 
1omy. And in spite of all that, to say now that we wanted 
» colonize the Albanian economy — is nonsense. With such 
“policy of ,,colonization“, which loses tens of millions of 
pollars, all aims of colonization in Asia and Africa would 
2. bankrupt. 
_ Why are they continuously trying to insinuate this? They 
“mish to destroy the great reputation of Yugoslavia, which is 
7 eat precisely among the Albanian masses. They need it 
Wecause of their own situation. Facts nevertheless remain 
. They cannot be denied. After all, truth must triumph, 
ar correct policy and assistance — the unselfish assistance 
<tended by socialist Yugoslavia to its neighbour, socialist 
ilbania, at the most difficult moments — must come to light. 
In conclusion, I should only like to read some quotations. 
, Here are some extracts from an article written by Enver 
‘oxha and published in the review ,,Albania—Yugoslavia“ 
Mie 1947 : 
_»Those who do not wish our people well are inventing 
_) ander and spewing forth poison as they say: ‘Little Albania 
‘as lost her independence by binding herself so closely with 
Bae Yugoslav peoples’. No! On the contrary, Albania has 
goasured and strengthened her freedom and independence bv 
linding herself so closely with the new Yugoslavia“. 
‘And then: ,Our alliance with Yugoslavia does not 
semble the customary alliances which are signed and 
' tenounced by diplomats in accordance with the interests of 
tose individual or cliques who oppress peoples; our alliance 
} the most vivid manifestation of the aspirations of the 
_weoples who fought and worked together to reach this path“. 
g In this connection, I should only like to ask ,,Comnade“ 
@inver whether he thought of himself and his Government 
then he wrote that some international agzeements were 
znounced or signed in accordance with the interests of those 
_§ igues which oppress peoples? 
But let us see still further what Enver Hoxha used to 
ay in 1947 and 1948 (accordingly, just before Stalin’s attack 
‘n our Party). This is what-he said in his speech to the people 
‘f Tirana on his return from Bulgaria in 1947: 

_ The agreement, the unbreakable alliance between our 
eople and the brotherly peoples of Marshal Tito, has bound 
jur people, united it with the peoples of Yugoslavia for ever... 
Hur people would have been unable to live without the Yu- 
BP oslavia of Marshal Tito“. 
| On the occasion of the anniversary of Albania’s liberation 
a 1947, Enver Hoxha stated in his message to the Albanian 
: jeople: 

' In the realization of our state plans we have the very 
feat assistance of the mew ‘Yugoslavia — comprehensive 
ance, material, technical and moral“. 
In his report while presenting the economic plan before 
‘ne Albanian National Assembly in January 1948, Enver Hoxha 


»The alliance with the Yugoslavia of Marshal Tito is a 
at victory, which guarantees the future of the Albanian 
ple. The Albanian people would never have seen victorious 
ays in its struggle or assured the reconstruction of the 
uuntry and the development of its better life without the 
herly and mighty support of the new Yugoslavia in every 
d of its life“. 

I think there is no need to comment on these quotations. 
‘should only like to ask ,,Comrade“ Enver when he was 
seaking the truth? 
_ The shabby campaign which they are at present conducting 
inst Yugoslavia, Svetozar Vukmanovié said in conclusion, 
beyond comparison with even the most disgusting 
hampaigns conducted against us by the most fanatical enemies 
“om the imperialist reactionary camp. One simply cannot 
who is speaking — a representative of the imperialist, 
italist reactionary forces, or a representative of communist 


reds of leading personnel, engineers amd technicians went 
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It is no business of mine after all, and I will not interfere 


in Albanian internal affairs, but as a man who has been in 


Albania, who has-worked together with the people in Albania, — 


I indeed cannot but ask myself what has happened to those 


leading comrades, who were elected to the Central Committee 
of the Albanian Communist Party at the First Conference, 
What has happened to them? Some of them have been shot, 
othets are languishing in prison, and still others have been 
expelled from the Party; Enver Hoxha alone survives. Is this 
in Albania’s interest? Are they trying to hide something in 
their own backyard with this campaign? If they are, let them 
discuss it themselves. But when they refer to our country, let 
them know that the answer will be such as they deserve — 
said Comrade Vukmanovié in conclusion. 


News in Brief 


@% The Yugoslav national income was doubled during 
the 1953/59 seven year period, while industrial production 
increased 2.5 times, and farm production by 51 per cent. 


National income rose at an average annuall rate of 10.5 per 


cent, industrial production by 13.2 per cent, and farm production 
by 7.2 per cent during the period under review. 


& During the 1954/56 period Federal investments in 
Yugoslavia accounted for 39.6 per cent of total investments, 
while in 1957/59 the share of Federal investments amounted 
to 37.9 per cent. Investments of the federated people’s republics ° 
accounted for 26.2 and 31.4 per cent respectively, while the 
share of investments of economic organizations totaled 34.2 
and 30.7 per cent respectively. 


& During the past three years the rate of individual 
consumption in Yugoslavia rose at an average annual rate 
of 10.1 per cent, this rise being double that of the West 
European countries and notably above the East European 
average. 


& An average 15,557 flats were built from social funds 
during 1953/56 while the construction of a total 30,648 flats 
was financed from these funds in the 1956/59 period. (The 
construction of 39,000 flats was financed from social funds 
in 1959). 


& A total of 202,013 new members were admitted to the 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia from January 1, 1958 
to September 30, 1959, thus bringing membership in the League 
of Communists of Yugoslavia up to 900,000 approximately. 


Oar New Contributors 


KRIM BELKASSEM: First Vice-Premier and Minister 
of War of the Temporary Algerian Government. Joined 
the political liberation movement of Algeria in 1943. 
Went underground in 1947. Twice sentenced to death 
by the French law courts — in 1949 and 1950, One of 
the four members of the historical Committee (which 
included Ben Bella and Buda‘fa, who are imprisoned in 
France, and Ben Bulaid who was killed) which convened 
in Switzerland in 1954 and passed the decison to begin 
immediate armed insurrection. Elected to the Executive 
coordination committee of the F.L.N. at the Congress 
in Summam in 1956. 


EXPORTER: 


The »SUTJESKA« 


Lesonite Hardboard Factory 
FOCA—BROD 


SIPAD* — SARAJEVO 


Marsala Tita 9a 
Telephones: interurban 39-42 
Central: 28-01, 28-30, 24-88 
and 44-96, D.O.B. 213 


HE PRODUCTS of this factory are already well 

known today, both on the home and foreign 

market, as the number of prospective buyers 
of hardbord, insulating board and various finished fibre- 
board products turned out by this plant is increasing 
steadily. The factory exports its products to Western 
Europe and the Near and Middle East. Sawmill waste 
constitutes the chief raw material of the factory, which 
.transforms it into highly valuable and useful products 
The assortment of the factory is as follows: 


& Hard uon-paraffined board 

Hard paraffined board 

% Hardboard with surface coating 
in various colours 

& Imitation leather hardboard 

6 Imitation ceramic tile hardboard 

& Heat-treated extra-hard board 

& Non-impregnated insulating board 

& Impregnated insulating board 

& Insulating board with surface 
coating in various colours 


Lesonite hardboard and insulating board constitute 
the staple product of the factory. ,,Sutjeska“ is the only 
enterprise in Yugoslavia which manufactures both hard 
and insulating board. 

Hardboard is manufactured in thicknesses of 2, 3, 
4, and 5 mm. Weight by volume is 1,000 kilograms per 
cubic meter. Bending strength is 450 kilograms per 
cm2, Water absorption is less than 24 per cent during 
24 hours. 

Lesonite hardboard is very elastic and homogeneous, 
moisture resistant and versatile. It is lighter than wood, 
and more resistant than wood to moisture and atmosphe- 
tic changes, as well as to rotting and to woodworm and 
other pests. : 

»Sutjeska“ insulating board is manufactured in 
thicknesses of 8, 10, 12, 7 and 15 mm. Weight by vo- 
lume is 240 kilograms per cubic meter. Bending strength 
20 kilograms per cm2. Water absorption under 50 per 
cent per 24 hours. Heat conductivity 0.036 cal/mhC 
(0.042 Kcal/mhC for cork). 

Consequently the use of ,Sutjeska“ insulating board 
assures substantial fuel savings. Premises lined with 


insulating board are never damp, which is very import- 
ant for health. It has been found in practice that insu- 
lating board is extremely suitable for the lining of attics 
of industrial halls, shops, refrigerating plants, hangars. 
sheds, beehives, garages, for the construction of stage 
scenery and small-scale models, for built-in kitchen fur- 
niture, for the ceilings of gymnasiums, dwelling houses 
etc. Insulating board is also an excellent accoustical 
material for concert halls and similar premises. It is 
therefore no wonder that the demand for this article 
is increasing steadily throughout the building industry. 
Insulating board can be treated in various ways and 
made highly decorative. 


The factory is increasing its assortment of finished 
products and will soon be in a position to deliver 35 
such articles, which may roughly divided into nine basic 
groups: 


/ 


1. Parapet linings 


This board is used in the construction of parapets 
in various business premises, restaurants, hotels, exhi- 
bitions, fairs etc. It consists of insulated bitumenized 
board, hardboard and fine veneer (oak, ash, beech, 
walnut etc.). All layers are glued together with water 
resistant adhesive. The sunface of this board is smooth, 
gored or checkered. 


2. Coloured lesonite accoustical 
board 


Used for accoustical isulation. This bgard is supplied 
in a vide range of colours, according to buyers speci- 
fications, and has a smooth, gored, checkered or per- 
forated surface. 


3. Veneered accoustical lesonite 
board 


This board is used for the same purpose as coloured 
lesonite accoustical board, only in this case the surface 
layer is of high quality veneer, thus rendering it both 
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board may be smooth, gored, checkered etc. 


easier to maintain and more resistant to stress and 
moisture. The surface of veneered accoustical lesonite 


4. Combined and coloured 
accoustical board 


The purpose of this article is the same, but it is 
reinforced by a hardboard layer on the inner side, thus 
facilitating installation directly in attics where there 
is no ceiling. 

5. Combined veneered 

accoustical board 


This board is used for the same purpose; it is faced 
with high quality veneer. 


6. Hardboard veneered on 
one side 


Used instead of plywood in the manufacture of fur- 
niture elements. It is also suitable for the lining of 
walls, for exhibition panels, for the motor-vehicle, rail- 
way carriage and shipbuilding: industries etc. The board 
consists of a layer of hardboard and high quality veneer 
glued together by a water-resistant adhesive. 


7. Combined hardboard 
veneered on both sides 


Ideal material for partition walls, booths, and fur- 
niture elements where greater hardness is required. This 
article consists of two glued hardboards faced with 
veneer on both sides. 


- -g. Lesonite panel board 


Superb substitute for conventional paneling, its ad~ 
vantage being that it is cheaper and: lighter. 


9. Lesonite parquet 


This is a new finished product of this factory. Two 
types of parquet flooring ase now being manufactured: - 
»Bitu-leso“ parquet (hardboard glued to impregnated in- 
sulating board) and improved parquet (veneer on insu- 
lated bitumenized board). 

»Bitu-leso“ parquet is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant new product of the factory, so that special attention 
is being devoted to this article in view of its future 
prospects as an ideal substitute for the more expensive 
beech or oak parquet. The technical and other pro- 
perties of ,,Bitu-leso“ parquet will-soom conform to Eu- 
topean standards, as shown by the very good results 
yielded by the tests conducted in the Institute for the 
testing of structural materials. 

Although it only came into operation in 1953, the 
working collective of ,Sutjeska* is striving to make it 
one of the most up-to-date andi efficient factories in 
the country, so that appropriate measures are being 
taken in this direction. The production of enamellied board 
both for the home market and export requirements is 
expected to begin in.1959. According to the long-term 
development plan the factory will begin the manufacture 


-of melamine film and board next year. Keen interest is 


evinced in the latter product both on the home and fo- 
reign market. The investment programme for the con- 
struction of a melamine board plant has been completed 
and submitted to the competent authorities. So-called 
melamine board is in fact lesonite board improved 
(coated) with special finishes simulating various miate- 
tials, such as wood, stone, marble, textiles etc.). 

This board has excellent technical properties. It 
is very hard and resistant to wear, and practically 
stainless. No visible marks remain from lighted matches, 
spilt ink, hot grease, wine, spirits etc., for all such 
stains are easily removed 
with a damp cloth. Neither 
hot dishes nor any heated 
objects placed on these 
surfaces leave any mark. 
Owing to these excellent 
properties this board is wi- 
dely used in housing con- 
struction, interior decoration, 
kitchens, laboratories, caf- 
feterias, office buildings, ci~ 
nema and theatre auditori- 
ums, motor vehicles, railway 
carriages, ships etc. Besides 
this, melamine board does - 
not require any of the con- 
ventional and ‘expensive 
methods of preserving wood 
surfaces (lacquering, ipoli- 
shing, coating with various 
protective agents etc.). 

The economic analysis 
indicates that  ,Sutjeska“ 
is an exceptionally profitable 
concern in view of the keen 
demand that prevails, both 
at home and abroad, for 
its products. 


HE RAPID development of Yugoslav basic industries 

led to a growing demand for coke, which the coun- 
try had to import; and the construction of the first coke 
factory in Yugoslavia was begun in the second half of 1949. 
These coke ovens are located in Lukavac, next door to Kreka 
Colliery, which is noted for its production of high-grade lig- 
nite and an enriched lignite mixture for caking. 
» It was no easy task to build this vast plant, with its 
large and complex installations, especially when it is recalled 


‘that the whole factory had to be bui:t from scratch, on fairly 


difficult terrain, far from other industrial and cultural céntres, 
with uneducated and unskilled labour. None the less, with 


~ great zeal and huge efforts, the task was successfully car- 


\ 


~ fication and sulphur production. 


workers or technicians. Foreign specialists who fitted 


tied out. : 

At the end of 1952 the first battery of coke ovens was 
put into operation, to be followed by a second battery in 
early 1953. At the same time production of the first by- 
products of coke — crude tar, crude benzol, and ammonia 
sulphate — was launched. 

It is pertinent to mention that the solution of a whole 
Series of problems was held up on account of the priority 
given to pushing the launching of coke production. The coke 
pliant started. production under exceptionally difficult and 
complicated conditions. Elementary power problems had not 
been solved, the water supply was uncertain, the auxiliary 
installations had not been completed, and such fundamental 
matters involving the living conditions of the workers as 
housing, nutrition, health protection, and transportation to 
and from work also remained unsolved. 

One cannot stress enough the efforts made and the suc- 
cesses marked by. the young working collective in the gradual 
solving of all the above questions, mainly by its own ini- 
tiative. 

To begin with, it was necessary to master 1a technolo- 
gical process until. then unknown in Yugoslav industry, and 
to do so under the described conditions, without experienced 
the 
installations and put them into trial operation firmly insisted 


before leaving Lukavac that such a young collective with its 
lack of skills would, not be able to master the task, and that 
foreigners would soon have to ‘be called in to help. 


This 
prognosis, however, proved entirely wrong. Coke production 
was mastered very soon and it kept growing all the time. In 
the course of seven years, without any additional investments 
in coke production itself, the plant’s coke output has increased 
by nearly 50 per cent. 

The creative capacity of the young collective was even 
mote clearly exemplified in connection with the commis- 
sioning of the installations for tar distillation, benzol recti- 
Foreign technicians spent 


_ three years trying to start normal production in those de- 


partments after the completion of fitting work on the instal- 


lations, but they failed in their efforts, all reconstructions 


and the numerous forms of schooling provided, there has been 
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and their families. ; 


well-organized plant, 


Get Requainted 
with - Yugoslav Industry 


The Coke Factory 


»BORIS KIDRIC« 


In Lukavac 


notwithstanding. On the other hand, only a few months 
after the foreign experts left, the young workers and techni- | 
ciams of the coke factory were able to secure the normal ope- 
ration and production of those departments. 

It is specially significant for the Yugoslav economy that, 
soon .after the stabilization of the technological process of 
caking, efforts were inaugurated to produce metallurgical coke ” 
from a coal mixture comprising a maximum percentage of do- 
mestic coal. Seven years ago foreign caking coal was exclu-_ 
sively used, and then domestic coal was introduced by de- 
grees, in an increasing percentage. This is primarily true of 
lignite which is found in huge quantities on the spot. Today 
30 per cent of domestic coal is used for caking, but even 
this success is not considered as final. Construction work wiil 
soon be started on installations for the further enrichment } 
of washed and dried lignite to obtain coalite, or semi- coke. — 
This semi-coke, together with other domestic and foreign 
a of coal, will make up the ie mixture, which with” 


and PE ee eee hee been ea to the Lukavaes 
coke factory, as well-as mumerous projects which are di- — 
rectly contributive to the improvement of living conditions 
and the raising of the living standard of the factory workers 


Today the plant is turning out a wide range of products | 
of the chemicall processing of coal; and while coke accounted | 
for 96 per cent of the value of the plant’s output in 1953, 
and the by-prodicts for 5 per cent, the same figures in 1959 | 
equalled 82 and 18 per cent respectively. 


Currently the plant is producing over 400,000 tons of | 
coke annually, and the principal by-products include pure ~ 
benzol, toluol, solvent naphtha, ammonia sulphate, tar oils, | 
road tar, coal-tar, resin for electrodes, hot-pressed naphtha~ ; 
lene, anthracene, and sulphur. ; 


an essential improvement in the qualifications of the coke | 
factory workers. This is a prerequisite for quick progress and 
an even better utilization of the large opportumities for the if 
further development of the enterprise. q 4 
Though the Lukavac coke factory is actually a modern, ~ 
and though its production has been — 
growing from year to year, together with its productivity of | 
labour, efficiency, and profitability, while fresh products are 
being introduced and the living conditions of the “workers 
improved, nevertheless all the factors in the enterprise, an 
the organs of its highly-developed workers’ self-management! 
in the first place, are still working intensively for the further ~ 
promotion of this important plant. : 


The fundamental principle in the continued icine 
of the Lukavac coke factory is utilization of the happy com- | 


Wination oh raw rmsteriale, ‘the products of the oaking of coal 
Jor further processing. 
‘In the first place there is coke oven gas, which contains 
' Woearly 60 per cent of hydrogen, about 24 per cent of methane, 
‘nd nearly 2 per cent of ethylene. It constitutes an ideal raw 
pnaterial thanks to its high hydrogen content for the synthesis 
of ammonia, the production of nitric acid and nitrogen-base 
“ertilizers. Hydrogen, which is obtained by means of physical 
separation from coke oven gas, represents the cheapest kind 
of hydrogen obtainable, involving as it does the least amount 
of investments; as a result, one may assert without quallifi- 
“ation that coke oven gas constitutes the most suitable raw 
)niaterial for the production of nitrogen-base fertilizers, which 
mire of such importance for the quicker promotion of agri- 
culture. 


Today construction work is in full swing on a factory of 
faitrous fertilizers within the complex of the .,Boris Kidri¢“ 
Zoke Factory in Lukavac, and in 1962 it should already pro- 
Huce 120,000 tons of ammonia nitrate, bringing a saving of 
% million dollars a year in Yugoslavia’s foreign payments. 


By expanding the caking plant by another battery of 
Wcoke ovens, the Lukavac factory will record a further pro- 
‘}auction increase of 170,000 tons annually, accompanied by a 
Simultaneous rise of over 40 per cent in the factory’s output 
Jof crude benzol, crude tar, ammonia sulphate and sulphur, as 
‘Jia result of which the capacity of the tar distillation and 
‘benzol rectification installations will be far better utilized, 
Tithe same applying to the lignite screening and drying instal- 
‘lations. Daily production of thé valuable coke oven gas will 
tbe raised by about 240,000 cubic metres, which will make 
possible the construction of the second stage of the nitrous- 
tfertilizer factory, which should produce 240,000 tons of nitrous 
‘fertilizers by 1964. 

Thanks to the important fact that coke is being made 
ifrom domestic coal at least to the extent of 50 per cent, 
1960 will see the beginning of construction work on instal- 
lations for the manufacture of semi-coke from lignite. The 
‘modern process of caking small-size lignite will dispense with 
ithe importation of about 100,000 tons of caking coal annually. 
This will open fresh vistas to an even higher participation of 
i; domestic coal in the caking mixture, viz. over 50 per cent. 
In referring to the happy combination of raw materials 
for the promotion of whole domains of the chemical industry, 
‘we first had in mind the following: 

— the by-products of coke-making yield pure benzol, 

toluol, naphthalene, anthracene, and sulphur; 
— ethylene and methane can be separated from coke 
oven gas; 


mer ‘ 7 : : a 


ee hydrogen, ammonia, and nitric ‘acid will be available 
for the nitrous-fertilizer factory; 1 


-— caustic and calcined soda and chloride are available 
at a soda factory which is only 1.5 kilometres away. 
It is of first-class importance for the economy of the 
whole country that such raw material possibilities should be 
turned to the best account and that the best ways and opti- 
mum solutions should be found for the production of a whole 
range of very important and mostly fairly costly epee: 
products. 
This primarily involves the utilization of pure benzol, 
90 per cent of whose production today is exported, but which — 
it is intended to process into synthetic phenol, a product — 


worth 4 to 4.5 times as much as pure benzol and mostly ‘gi 


imported today. The value of this production should reach ~ 
1.5 million dollars a year.” 

Phenol processing, again, mainly with the aid of hydro- 
gen, ammonia and sulphur dioxide, should yieldy caprolactam, 
a valuable semi-manufacture in the production of perlon- 
type synthetic fibres and polyamides plastics in the mass). 
The promotion of those domains of chemical manufacturing, 
the domains of plastics and synthetic fibres, is scheduled to 
be pushed at great speed and on a large scale, particularly 
during the next ten years . In this rapid and exceptionally 
important development the Coke Factory. ,,Boris Kidri¢“ in 
Lukavac is to play a particularly important role in the eco- 
nomy, just as it has so far played an exceptionally important 
role in the country’s heavy industry, and notably in ferrous 
metallurgy and basic chemical, industries. 


In this context, it is intended to process ethylene and - 


naphthalene and produce hydrocyanic acid from methane and 
ammonia, for it is just these products that constitute the 
starting point for obtaining plastics in the mass and synthetic 
fibres of a type which is regarded supreme in quality and 
the most promising of iany in the world today (polyesters 
and polyacrylonytriles), and which we definitely intend to 
produce in our country. 

Thus a great opportunity is afforded by the existence 
of a coke factory, a fertilizer factory and a soda factory, all 
in same locality. The measure in which this opportunity will 
be turned to account, the rate of utilization and the products - 
on which it will bear, and the capacity of the relevant plants, 
depends on a series of circumstances — the available means, 
the practicability of the individual solutions suggested compared 
with the proposals based on other raw materials which are 
found in Yugoslavia, the general conditions of investing, and 
the policy pursued toward the economically backward regions 
of the country. 

However, be that as it may, it alli really depends on the | 
tempo, the assortment of the future production, and the 
plants. Unquestionably conditions are to be utilized to the 
full for the benefit of the community, and it is intended that — 
the scheduled development of the Lukavac coke factory will | 
lead to the creation of a large coke-chemical combine curing 
the next ten years or so. 

This can really be pictured if it is added that the value 
both of the basic assets and the gross product should in- 
crease roughly five times by 1972. While today’s value of pro- 
duction per worker per year amounts to slightly over six mil- 
lion dinars, the same value should reach about ten million 
dinars once both stages of the fertilizer factory are erected. 
and the coke-oven batteries enlarged; and the figure will 
exceed sixteen millions with the development of the chemical 
installations. 

Parallel with this striking increase of production. pro- 
ductivity, efficiency and lucrativeness, one must not forget 
that, in the final analysis, all this is being done for the 
producer, and that in a socialist country the.ultimate aim of 
the large efforts and investments made is the raising of the 
standard of living of the working man. As a logical conti- 
nuation of past successes in this field, the standard of living. 
is expected to improve considerably, in all its aspects. 


Tas a 


as 


This primarily relates to the further improvement of the 
structure of the labour force. This improvement is ensured 
--by a whole elaborate system of ‘education, including courses 
_ for perfected training, a series of various schools, and 
scholarship awards for studies at advanced schools and fa- 
culties. Further, the period ahead should also witness impro- 
vements in the housing conditions, large numbers of workers 
and office employees being expected to move into comfortable 


apartments provided by the enterprises, or into houses of 
their own, built with the assistance of the enterprises by 
means of loans from communal funds and credits. Further 


“progress is also foreseen in the promotion of health, notably 
in connection with systematic medical examinations and: pre- 
ventive medicine, in connection with community restaurants 
serving varied and inexpensive dishes, and with workers’ 
transportation to and from work by introducing increased bus 
services and praving with asphalt all the more important routes 
travelled by the workers and office employees of these enter- 
prises. 


Lastly, provision has been made for further increases in 
earnings, primarly through an ever-more stimulative remu- 
meration system, which should render earnings a real expres- 
- sion of the role of individuals in the creation of the income, 
so that the socialist principle of remuneration to each accord- 
ing to his work may be fully carried out. 


f Thanks to past efforts and the great results of the 
_ working collective under review, all the preconditions have 
been established for the further and even more significant 
development of the factory, as well as — through future and 
‘highly-lucrative investments — for the attainment of except- 
ionally important ‘objectives all of which will lead to the 
creation of a complete and rounded whole, necessary and 
_~ beneficial to the country’s economy. 


Our Current Account 


: -THE REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS“ HAS 
CURRENT ACCOUNT AT THE NATIONAL BANK 
AND IT READS 
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Meetings and. Talks 
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by Premier Nehru. 


-Veljko Viahovié, President of the Foreign Relations Commission ~ 
_ of the Federal Committee of the Yugoslav Socialist Alliance of | 


On the Governmental Level 


Prince Norodom Sihanouk in Yugoslavia. 
— Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Prime Minister of Cambodia, 
arrived on an official visit to Yugoslavia from November 25 #“ 
to December 6. The delegation, headed by Prince Sihanouk, © 
includes Son Sam, Vice-Premier and Minister for Foreign ~ 
Affairs, Air-Force Chief Brigadier General Ngo Hu, Cho Seng, © 
Vice-President of the National Assembly, E. F. Marghen, © Hi 
Assistant Secretary-General of the Supreme Royal Council, ~ 
A. K. Koam, Member of Parliament, Major Metawi, Military 
Attaché to the Cambodian Embassy in Paris, and Var Kamel, ~ 
Cambodian Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 4 


Delegation of Yugoslav Peoples Army in | 
Burma. — A delegation of the Yugoslav People’s Army, — 
headed by Otmar Kreati¢, Under-Secretary of State, arrived — 
on visit to the Burmese armed forces, after a twenty-day 
visit to Indonesia. The members of the delegation were re- # 
ceived by Premier Ne Vin. ’ 


Ljubo Babié in New Delhi. — After a visit to } 
Japan, Burma and Ceylon, Ljubo Babié, President of the Yu- 
goslav Foreign Trade Committee, arrived in India, where he § 
held talks with leading Indian statesmen and was received J!) 


Guests from India. — The distinguished Indian civil 
servants, B. S. Mehta, Secretary General of the Government of & 
the Rajahstan State, and G. F. Manhondi, Departmental Chief } 
in the Ministry for Rural and. Cooperative Development of | 
the central Indian Government, will study the system of © 
people’s government and the work of the bodies of local self- 
government in Yugoslavia. The Indian guests will spend several ] 

months in this country. q 


* 
Vlajko Begovié in the USA. — At the end of his — 
two-month stay in the USA, Vlajko Begovié, Director of the — 
Institute for Social Science conferred with Mr. Marchant, } 
Under-Secretary in the State Department. 


... Of Socialist Allianse 


Jules Martinet in Yugoslavia. — Jules Martinet, 
a member of the National Bureau of the French Left Wing | 
Socialist Union, visited Yugoslavia, where he had talks with © 


Working People. 


... Of Trade Unions 


Ager Deleon in Caracas. After a visit to | 
Mexico and Cuba, Aer Deleon, Secretary of the Central Coun- } 
cil of Yugoslav Trade Unions, attended the Third Trade Union | 
Congress of Venezuela. 


Ukrainian Trade Union delegation in Bel- | 
grade. — An Ukrainian Trade Union delegation, headed by © 
J. J. Jermenko, Secretary of the Republican Council, arrived | 
in Belgrade. The delegation will spend twelve days in Yu-— 
goslavia as guests of the Slovenian Trade Unions. 


forth. Rhodesian Trade hee delegation 
Yn Yugoslavia. — A trade-union delegation of Northern 
Fhodesia arrived on a twenty-day visit to Yugoslavia for the 
urpose of becoming acquainted with the Yugoslav local self- 
“f/overnment and economic system, and to study the organi- 
jation of workers’ management. The delegation was received 
*y Svetozar Vukmanovié-Tempo, President of the Central 
‘Souncil of the Yugoslav Trade Unions. 


‘ugoslav Trade Union representatives in 
| Prague. —A delegation of the Yugoslav miners, metallurgical 
5 nd chemical workers’ Union left on a visit to Prague. 


Yugoslav Trade Union delegation in 
\}5reece. — A delegation of the Yugoslav Trade Unions 
‘}ieaded by Ivan Boizi¢evié, Vice-President of the Central Tra- 
te Union Council, visited Greece and had talks with the 
ders of the General Federation of Greek Trade Unions and 
ve Greek Minister of Labour. 


.. Of People’s Youth 


Ylouth meeting of Balkan and Adriatic re- 
“ions. — At a meeting in Bucharest representatives of the 
youth and student organizations of Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Sulgaria, Italy and Albania, drafted the programme of a youth 
Wmeeting of the Balkan and Adriatic countries, which js sche- 
tuled for next year in Rumania. 


Visit of Soviet Workers’ Youth delegation. 
‘}— A delegation of the Soviet Workers’ Youth arrived in Yu- 

voslavia at the invitation of the Central Committee of the 
‘}fugosav People’s Youth. During their ten-day visit the So- 
}viet guests will become acquainted with the life and activi- 
fies of the Yugoslav youth. ; 


bndonesians specialize in Yugoslavia — 
en young Indonesians who have received scholarships from 
the Yugoslav Government will spend four to five years in 
} fugoslavia. 
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. Other Contacts 


Visit of Professor Debré to Yugosla ia. 

— Professor Debré, President of the French Academy of 
dicine and President of the International Child Welfare Centre, 
paid aten-day visit to Yugos'avia and delivered ae 


lectures on children’s s health service. 


Negotiations and Agreements. 


Talks on prevention of imfectious di- 
seases. — Talks were held in Belgrade between government 
delegations of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Greece for the purpose 
of coordinating the text of the Convention on the prevention 
of infectious diseases in the frontier regions of the three 
countries. It was necessary to adjust the text of the Con- 
vention, which was signed in Athens on March 30, 1956, to 
the International Sanitary Regulations introduced by the 
World Health Organization. 


Yugoslav-Hungarian Commission for mana- 
gement of water: resources. — The fourth re- 
gular session of the Yugoslav-Hungarian Commission for the 
management of water resources ended in Zagreb with the 
signing of a protocol. It was decided to further exchange of 
information in this sector and to implement the decisions of 
the latest session. The work programme on the regulation of 
the Drava river, the restocking of some waters with fish, and 
the regime of border zone waters was adopted on this occa- 
sion. It was decided to hold the next regular session in Bu- 
dapest in the middle of 1960. 


Mika Spiljak in Belgium. — Mika Spiljak, Vice- 
President of the Central Council of Yugoslav Trade Unions, 
attended the Congress of the General Labour Federation of 
Belgium which was held in Brussels from November 20 to 23. 


Yugoslav-British agreement on _ social 
insurance signed. An administrative agreement 
on the implementation of the Social Insurance Convention 
concluded between Yugoslavia and Great Britain in May 1958, 
was signed in Belgrade. : 


Talks on regulation of highway traffic 
— Talks were held in Vienna on the conclusion of a new 
agreement on the regulation of highway traffic between Yu- 
goslavia and Austria. 


Agreement on loan 
to Yugoslavia. — An 
agreement was signed in 
Washington between the Yu- 
goslav Government and the 
US Economic Deveiopment 
Fund on the extension of < 
nine-million dollar loan for 
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ayments agreement between Yugo- 
a and Noxyway. — A new payments agreement 
ween Yugoslavia and Norway was signed in Olso. 
Ri; cose -Danish trade Protokol. — A Pro- 
‘tocol on Yugoslav-Danish trade for the period from No- 
vember 1, 1959 to October 30, 1960 was signed im Belgrade. 
Denmark will export capital equipment, livestock for breeding 
and other products to Yugoslavia, while this country will 
export non-ferrous metal products, farm produce and various 
industrial products to Denmark. 


‘Chronicle of Political Events 


November 15 — Dézavid Nimani, organizational Secretary of 
the Regional Committee of the Yugoslav League of 
Communists, and Svetozar Vukmanovi¢é, member of 
the Executive Committee of the Central Committee of 
the Yugoslav League of Communists, spoke at a mass 
meeting in Pristina of 70.000 citizens. 


November 17 — The Second Congress of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Technicians was held in Belgrade and opportunities 
for the more rapid development of livestock farming 
were examined on that occasion. 


November 18 — The Second Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the League of Communists was held in 
Belgrade. A report on some organizational and poli- 
tical problems was submitted by Dobrivoje Radosav- 
ljevi¢, while Mijalko Todorovié read a report on cur- 
rent problems of economic policy. The closing address 
at the session was delivered by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Communists ot Yugoslavia, Josip 
Broz Tito. Dugan MugoSa was co-opted to the Central 
Committee of the Yugoslav League of Communists as 
a new member. 


November 20 — A report on the reform of the mode of fi- 
nancing housing construction and the utilisation of 
housing space was submitted by Lidija Sentjurc at the 
session of the Federal People’s Assembly, while Kota 
Popovié delivered a report on topical probiems of 
foreign policy. Edvard Kardelj, Vice-President of the 
Federal Executive Council, took part in the discussion 
on housing reform, while Mladen Ivekovic, Ale’ Be- 
bler, Kiro Gligorov and Petar Zetevié took part in 
the debate on the foreign political report. Lidija Sent- 
jurc, Marijan Brecelj, Sergej Krajger and Moma Mar- 
kovié answered deputies’ questions. 


November 22 — President Tito performed the opening cere- 
mony of the 93 kilometer long Para¢in—Ni§ motor 
highway, which was built by youth brigades, and he 
afterwards spoke at a mass meeting in Nis to 100.000 
young road builders and inhabitants of this region. 


November 23 — The Council of the Institute for the Study 

of the International Labour Movement convened for 

; its first session. Veljko Vlahovié was elected President 
\ and Ale’ Bebler Vice-President of the Council. 


_ November 24 — The draft Federal economic plan and draft 
\ Federal budget for 1960 were adopted at a session of 
the Federal Executive Council. A substantial increase 
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of national income and production is anticipated; the — 
nominal salaries of workers and employees will rise — 
by an average 12 per cent. The draft law on the budget — 
and financing of independent institutions and the 
draft law on the changes and supplements of the Code — 
Law on criminal proceedings were also adopted. 


Diplomatic Diary 


November 17 — Ranko Zec, Ambassador in the State Secre- a 
tariat for Foreign Affairs, was appointed Assistant Se- — 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


November 18 — Dobrivoje Vidi¢, chief of the permanent Yu- ~ 
goslav delegation to the United Nations, gave a din- — 
ner party for the delegation chiefs at the Fourteenth — 
Session of the General Assembly. The guests included — 
Victor Belauntle, Chairman of this years’s session. 


November 18 — Orhan Erlap, the new Turkish Ambassador q 
to Yugoslavia, arrived in Belgrade. j 


November 24 — President Tito received Lazar Mojsov, Yu- 
goslav Ambassador to the Soviet Union. _ 


November 24 — President Tito received Radivoj Uvali¢, Yu- 
goslzv Ambassador to France. 
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